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THE CLIMATE OF KEATS’S “LA BELLE DAME 
SANS MERCI” 


By Bernice SLotTe 


As a poem, “La Belle Dame sans Merci” is composed of infinite 
separations finally fused. If it were a lithograph, one might abstract 
from it various levels of line, shade, and coloring ; and in the design, 
trace various other dimensions that set it in time and place. One of 
these levels is defined easily by calling the poem a ballad. But a ballad 
by Keats in the spring of 1819 is a particular thing—single in the 
richness of its creation and, in one sense, individual in time and place. 
One way to illuminate the poem is to view its ballad quality, its 
Scottish-northern-primitive coloring, as it came out of the literary 
climate of Keats’s time, knowing all the while that illumination is not 
definition. Still, the pattern of events in the year and a few months 
which precede “La Belle Dame” gives necessary dimensions. Some 
of these facts are well known; others have never been noted in rela- 
tion to Keats. Together, they compose a single setting, a “Scottish 
year,” that will help one to focus on some pertinent judgments about 
Keats and his poem. 

Students of Keats are well aware that “La Belle Dame” was written 
in late April, 1819, enclosed almost casually in a letter to George and 
Georgiana Keats in America; that it was not included in the Lamia 
volume of 1820, but was first printed in a revised version by Leigh 
Hunt in the /ndicator on May 10, 1820, with the subtitle, “A Ballad” ; 
that it has since become almost the touchstone for one kind of English 
romanticism. As for Keats’s interest in the ballad and things north- 
ern, we have the record of his walking tour in Scotland with Charles 
Brown in the summer of 1818. Moved by the mountains and lakes ; 
curious about the primitive surroundings, the strangeness of speech 
and person ; conscious of Burns in the landscape of both Scotland and 
his own mind; attentive to the ballads and the country dances—he 
pursued through Scotland what might be some druidic ancient wis- 
dom, or romantic “wonder-ways,” or plain cold oatcakes in colder 
rain. For the first time, he wrote in the ballad form—‘‘Meg Merrilies” 
and “Ah! ken ye”—and he promised his sister Fanny, “If you like 
these sort of Ballads I will now and then scribble one for you—”* 

The snapshot impressions gather for later use. He had thought Ayr 
would be only “a few strips of Green on a cold hill—” (I, 323) ; the 
mountains of Arran rise “black and huge over the Sea” (I, 323) ; and 
the bleakness and bareness of the silent north come upon him (I, 344- 


1 Letters of John Keats, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Carabridge, Mass., 1958), 
L — Subsequent references to the letters will be by volume and pages given 
in text. 
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45). He leans against a rock, imagining a beauty who might come by 
on her palfrey (I, 360). He gathers pebbles at Icolmkill (Iona) 
where lie the sixty-one buried kings and “Highland Chieftains—their 
effigies in complete armour face upwards—black and moss covered—” 
(I, 365, 348). Keats went to Scotland and grew in wisdom and 
poetry even as he had hoped. It may be no coincidence that his great 
creative year began thereafter. 

To have a more detailed picture of the atmosphere in which Keats 
decided to go to Scotland, in which he began to write ballads, and out 
of which came part of the design of “La Belle Dame,” we may begin 
with several symptomatic items of news and comment which appeared 
in three issues of the Champion, beginning on January 18, 1818. 
News in that paper was that “A few days ago a Leith smack arrived 
in the river laden with Rob Roy.” In the next two issues, the Cham- 
pion reviewed a book of Scottish ballads, spoke of Hazlitt’s lectures 
at the Surrey Institution (which we know would include one “On 
Burns, and the Old English Ballads”), and reviewed the play Guy 
Mannering, the Scottish novel translated to the stage. These notes in 
the Champion of early 1818 focus the passionate public interest in 
things Scottish and, by association, the primitive well of poetry and 
song. From them three lines can be traced to “La Belle Dame”: bal- 
lads, the literary interest in ancient poetry, and the public consumption 
of Scottish novels and plays. 

By January 25, 1818, the Scottish boom in English culture had 
reached new proportions, and balladry was only one of its voices. The 
reviewer in the Champion begins : 


When a Leith Smack arrives in the river freighted with a Scotch novel, when 
ten thousand copies of this novel are subscribed for among the booksellers before 
one is published, when Scotch magazines, Scotch newspapers, Scotch reviews, 
Scotch mathematics, metephysics, and philosophy are every where current, a 
few words may perhaps be allowed us on an odd volume of Scotch poetry which 
the public have just as unaccountably contrived to neglect altogether. 


This volume was Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, a collec- 
tion of revised traditional ballads and some prose comment, edited by 
R. H. Cromek (who had also edited the Reliques of Robert Burns) 
and printed for Cadell and Davies in 1810. The Champion review, 
which continues in the February 1 issue, describes and praises the 
volume and prints portions of some of the ballads. 

Did Keats know this collection of Nithsdale and Galloway song? 
Placed as prominently as it was in a periodical to which he had only 





? Keats’s count of kings in the burial ground (48 Scottish, eight Irish, four 
Norwegian, and one French), although called inaccurate by later writers, may 
have some relation to an 1803 anonymous pamphlet-guide to Iona in which the 
total is the same (61) but the Irish and Norwegian figures are transposed. 
Description of the Ancient & Royal Island of Icolumkill, (On the West of Scot- 
land ;) with its Curious Monuments and Antiquities. Which Contains the Sep- 
ulchres of 48 Scottish & 4 Irish Kings, 8 Norwegian Monarchs, & 1 King of 
France (Falkirk: T. Johnston, 1803). 
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three weeks before contributed the last of three drama reviews,’ the 
account of the book might very well have been read. In Scotland, he 
later recognized Nithsdale and Galloway as legendary regions; and 
it was a Galloway song that he and Brown were trying to com- 
pose when he offered “Ah! ken ye,” the account of a Galloway wed- 
ding party.* But even if the book is viewed simply as part of the 
general literary climate in which Keats worked, it is useful in deter- 
mining what ideas and what materials were familiar to his world. 

Long before he wrote “La Belle Dame,” Keats must have known a 
good many of the traditional ballads. It has been noted that the poem 
belongs to the Thomas Rhymer class. Earl R. Wasserman, in The 
Finer Tone, analyzes the Thomas of Erceldoune variation, “True 
Thomas and the Queen of Elfland,” and adds “Tam Lin” (for the 
detail of the green hill).* “Kemp Owyne” has some similar details. 
Another related poem, however, is a current variation, “The Mermaid 
of Galloway,” printed in the Remains (pp. 234-46) and significantly 
singled out by the reviewer in the Champion as the poem on which 
Keats’s friend John Hamilton Reynolds based his 1816 tale, The 
Naiad.* Thus Keats may have learned of it by several routes. These 
circumstances are fully presented by Elizabeth T. McLaughlin in her 
article, ““The Mermaid of Galloway’ and ‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,’” in which she suggests the Scottish ballad as a principal 
source of “La Belle Dame” and cites some of the parallels.’ The Gal- 
loway ballad is important enough in the fabric of Keats’s poem to 
justify some restatement and additions here. 

“The Mermaid of Galloway” is the story of a young bridegroom 
lured by the beauty and song of the sea-maiden. Bewitched in her 
arms, he drowns, returning only in death to his bride. The parallels 
to “La Belle Dame” include two of the points that Wasserman says 
are not accounted for in the Thomas Rhymer poems—the song of the 
lady and the wreath of flowers (both, by the way, characteristic of 
mermaids, or naiads). At the opening of the poem, it is said of the 


8“On Edmund Kean as a Shakespearian Actor” (December 21, 1817), “On 
‘Retribution, or The Chieftain’ s Daughter,’” and “On ‘Don Don Giovanni,’ a Panto- 
mime” (January 4, 1818), in Complete Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton 
Fee ay (Glasgow, 1901), III, 229-32, 240-45; hereafter cited in the text as 

orks 

*“The reason for my writing these lines was that Brown wanted to impose a 
galloway song upon dilke—but it wont do.” Letters, I, 328. 

5 The Finer Tone: Keats’ Major Poems (Baltimore, 1953), pp. 68-70. 

6“*The Mermaid of Galloway’ . . was the ground-work of ‘The Naiad,’ a 

poem published a short time since by a gentleman whose contributions to The 
Champion, under the signature J.H.R. its readers are not likely to have forgot- 
ten. ‘The Naiad’ is a very brilliant little poem:—a superstructure worthy the 
Te EN and, with us, this is no small commendation.” Champion, February 

1818, 75. Reynolds’ poem appeared in The Naiad: a Tale, with Other 
Boson Ciseton: 1816). Reynolds’ statement in the “Advertisement” is that 
“The olloning Poem is founded on a beautiful Scotch ballad, which was pro- 
cured from a young girl of Galloway, who delighted in preserving the romantic 
songs of her country” (p. vii). 

7 PQ, XXVIIT ( 1949), 471-76. 
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maid: “Fu’ sweet she sings an’ hie,” so that birds are charmed with 
the melody. But here, too, the birds may be silenced : 
But wha e’er listens to that sweet sang, 
Or gangs the fair dame te; 


Ne’er hears the sang o' the lark again, 
Nor waukens an earthlie ee. 


In “La Belle Dame,” Keats mentions the long hair and the “faery’s 
song” of the lady; the knight who is no longer at arms, or on horse, 
but absorbed in love. The mermaid of Galloway “kamed her locks 
owre her white shoulders, / A fleece baith bonny and lang... .” As he 
hears her “lightsome sang,” the young man asks if it is “a voice frae 
two earthlie lips” that makes such melody. The warning dream is 
introduced, but here earlier than in “La Belle Dame.” The young 
man’s servant warns: 
I dreamed a dreary thing, master, 
Whilk I am rad ye rede; 


I dreamed ye kissed a pair o’ sweet lips, 
That drapped o’ red heart’s-blude. 


He warns his master not to kiss her or touch her, but the entranced 
man descends from his horse to hunt the maid through the greenwood, 
and finds her seated on a rock by the water. Drawn into her spell, he 
kisses her chin, her cheek, her lips. But it is she who makes the wreath 
—first knotting a lock of her hair around his brow. His head is fuil of 
burning pain, his skin “the red-rose hue” ; and then 


She weaved owre his brow the white lilie, 
Wi witch-knots mae than nine... . 


These images may be merely of the genre, or they may have a more 
direct relation to Keats’s description of the knight in “La Belle 
Dame” : 


I see a lilly on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 


As the Galloway enchantress binds the youth to her with “the witch- 
ing bands,” she takes “the white sea-faem.” As the presence of death 
concludes “La Belle Dame,” sc in “The Mermaid of Galloway” the 
ghostly youth appears again to his deserted bride: 


There was a cheek touch’d that ladye’s, 
Cauld as the marble stane; 


and his leave-taking is in the same tone of acceptance and desolation 
heard in Keats’s poem: “O seek anither bridegroom, Marie. . . .” 
Keats may have known about “The Mermaid of Galloway”; but 
there were, of course, many similar tales that were available in the 
plentiful literature of balladry and its popular imitations. Scott’s Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border includes some notes on the mermaid of 
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the north who “resembles the siren of the ancients,” and who can 
interchange her human form and more baleful fishy tail. The printed 
poem is J. Leydon’s “Mermaid,” which repeats the traditional story 
of a sailor taken to a coral cave in “the green meads beneath the sea,” 
but thereafter unsuccessfully wooed by the mermaid, with her sweet 
song and “tresses wild.”* Robert Jamieson’s Popular Ballads and 
Songs (Edinburgh, 1806) has in Volume I “The Mer-Man and Mar- 
stig’s Daughter,” in which the Mer-man steals and drowns his bride; 
“Sir Oluf, and the Elf-King’s Daughter,” in which a bridegroom is 
lured by elf-women dancing in the greenwood; and “Elfer Hill,” 
where a dreaming youth sleeping on the side of a hill is wooed by but 
rejects two ladies who sing and dance. Jamieson also includes a ver- 
sion cf Goethe’s “The Water-Woman.” In Volume II are “True 
Thomas, and The Queen of Elfland” and several Robin Hood poems. 
One detail in “Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship” recalls “La Belle 
Dame” : 


He lighted off his milk-white steed, 
And set this lady on; 

And held her by the milk-white hand, 
Even as they rade along. . . . 


In Jamieson, in Cromek’s Remains, and in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border were numerous antecedents for “La Belle Dame” as 
a ballad, influences quite naturally absorbed in the height of the Scot- 
tish season. 

By 1818 the literary world had long shown a considerable interest 
in the ancient, primitive poetry best expressed by the ballad, but of 
significance, too, in Chatterton and the Rowley poems, Burns, and the 
various poetic versions of the old themes. Hazlitt’s lectures on these 
subjects were accompanied by some practical evidences. At about the 
same time that the Champion called attention to Cromek’s Galloway 
songs, John Hamilton Reynolds was also pursuing the past. Shortly 
before February 3, 1818, he sent two sonnets on Robin Hood to Keats 
(printed with a third one in The Yellow Dwarf for February 21, 1818). 
Although Reynolds’ “tale of forest days” was that Sherwood is not 
deserted— 


thou shalt far amid the forest know 

The archer men in green, with belt and bow, 
with Robin Hood and Marian whose “sweet fame / Can never, never 
die,” Keats’s answer is strangely realistic: “No! Those days are gone 
away,” and “So it is yet let us sing, / Honour to the old bow-string!” 
But he took great pleasure in the poems, and he wrote in his letter in 
reply to Reynolds, “Let us have the old Poets, & robin Hood” (I, 
225). Robin Hood, familiar in balladry, was admitted to Keats’s 
poetry, and then returned to the legendary past. Yet this poem, writ- 


; = Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (London, n.d.), IV, 
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ten in the same week that carried news of a Scottish ballad book and 
a shipload of border novels, shows that Keats was at least listening to 
such music. 

Keats, as we have noted in the Robin Hood poem, was not maudlin 
about the long ago, but he did have an occasional rueful comment on 
the passing of fairy and legend with time and scientific reality. Keats’s 
“primitivism” was a lament for the loss, not of virtue and innocence, 
but of energy and imagination. Reality could be too much confined 
to the analytical-descriptive, to the prosaic-physical. In his theatrical 
reviews of Kean in Richard III, he had criticized our “unimaginative 
days,” a time when “romance lives but in books. The goblin is driven 
from the hearth, and the rainbow is robbed of its mystery” (Works, 
III, 229, 232). The same point is made in an article published as an 
appendix in the Remains, “Character of the Scottish Lowland 
Fairies.” Popular belief in fairies (the Persian peris, the gothic my- 
thology) has decayed, says the author. “But though these fantastic 
agents of mischief, and good-luck, have been banished from the court 
and the palace, yet they still linger in those remote abodes of sim- 
plicity and primitive ignorance, where the torch of science has not 
reached .. .” (pp. 293-94). And in another appendix in the Remains, 
the “Account of Billie Blin’,” the goblin gone from Keats’s hearth is 
joined by the brownie, who was driven out by religious reformers. 
Their ferocity “banished from the farmer’s hearth the noblest domes- 
tic that industry ever held in fee” (p. 338). The similarity in these 
passages may suggest that Keats had read Cromek’s book. At least, 
he was involved in a nostalgia familiar to his time. 

The literary interest in the poetry of a near-legendary past in Eng- 
land and Scotland is illustrated by Hazlitt’s lectures on the English 
poets, announced in the January 25, 1818, Champion: “A few eve- 
nings since [January 13] Mr. Hazlitt commenced a series of lectures 
on Poetry, at the Surrey institution, with very great success.” From 
his letters, we know that Keats attended most of these lectures, and it 
may have been largely at his protest that Hazlitt in his seventh, or 
February 24, lecture, “On Burns, and the Old English Ballads,”® 
added something to his Chatterton discussion of the previous week. 
For Chatterton, and in some sense Burns, Hazlitt makes a strong (and 
antiromantic) case for judging by the works and not by the circum- 
stances of a poet’s life. Chatterton is what he is, and not what he 
might have been. Hazlitt’s principal interest seems to be in the Row- 
ley poems, those of the antique line. He quotes the Minstrel’s song 
from Aella, one stanza of which (according to Benjamin Bailey) was 
Keats’s favorite (“Methinks I now hear him recite, or chant, in his 
peculiar manner’”’) :*° 


® Complete Works of William Haslitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London and Toronto, 
1930-1934), V, 123-43. 

10 Letter to R. M. Milnes, May 7, 1849, in The Keats Circle, ed. Hyder Ed- 
ward Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), II, 276-77. 
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Comme, wythe acorne-coppe and thorne, 
Drayne my hartys blodde awaie; 
Lyfe and all yttes goode I scorne, 
Daunce bie nete, or feaste by daie. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 


If, as Bailey says, the melody of the Chatterton poems enchanted 
Keats, there may be a real relationship between the music of the 
Minstrel’s song and “La Belle Dame,” for both have the same 
shortening of rhythm after a group of four-beat lines. Compare the 
diminished chord of Chatterton’s shift from the group of long lines 
(“Daunce bie nete, or feaste by daie”) to the shortened lines of the 
refrain (“Mie love ys dedde”) and Keats’s 


The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Keats’s complete stanza is shorter, simpler, more hauntingly under- 
stated, but even in its variations it touches a similar pattern. 

Hazlitt’s lecture further mingles the primal strength and virtue of 
folk-literature with the charm of romance. The health and vigor 
of Burns’s poetry (a “very highly sublimated essence of animal 
existence”) is contrasted with the quality of Wordsworth. “Tam 
O’Shanter” is praised as a picture of the Scottish peasantry, as are 
the versions of the old ballads. Nothing surpasses them “but some 
of the old Scotch ballads themselves,” which have the virtues of an 
original cast of thought, romantic imagery, intimacy and reliance 
on nature, simplicity of manners, and strength of affection. Such 
praise of the old ballads was quite in the current atmosphere of liter- 
ary primitivism. Compare, for example, that review of Cromek’s 
Remains in the Champion a few weeks before Hazlitt’s lecture. It, 
too, praised the sentiment, the irony, the humor, of the ballads com- 
posed by the ancestors of the present Scottish peasantry. The con- 
clusion is that those poems are certainly superior to the literary 
imitations (of Scott, Cunningham, Hogg, and others) : “At what an 
immeasurable distance does this leave the similar attempts of living 
poets. They can accumulate things opposite and out of nature; they 
have enough of ‘the horrible and awfu’ but the witchery of the beauti- 
ful is quite beyond them.” 

In Hazlitt’s conclusion, his evocatic: ot the ballad-origins seems 
also a foreshadowing of what Keats may have thought when he talked 
of going “wonder-ways” in Scotland: 


We seem to feel that those who wrote and sung them [the early minstrels} lived 
in the open air, wandering on from place to place with restless feet and thoughts, 
and lending an ever-open ear to the fearful accidents of war or love, floating on 
the breath of old tradition or common fame, and moving the strings of their 
harp with sounds that sank into a nation’s heart. 


The old Scottish ballads themselves are melancholy; the old English 
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” 


ballads are “of a gayer and more lively turn.” As an example, he 
speaks of the imaginative reality of Robin Hood and concludes with 
one of the Robin Hood sonnets Reynolds had sent to Keats a few 
weeks earlier. Circle by circle, Keats is involved in the literary 
emphasis on the old literature. 


The Leith smack filled with Rob Roy was in early 1818 only a 
small indication of the public passion for the border novels. Scott’s 
authorship was still argued (Thomas Moore writes in his diary for 
October 22, 1818, “The reason against is stronger than the reason 
for ...”).* But in a letter of January 5, 1818, Keats had compared 
Scott and Smollett. In his novels, Scott “endeavours to th[r]ow so 
interesting and ramantic a colouring into common and low Characters 
as to give them a touch of the Sublime—” (I, 200). In December, 
1818, he mentions “Scott—Byron—and then the scotch nove[ls]” as 
the “three literary kings in our Time” (II, 16). Whether or not 
Keats read many of them (and Charles Brown remarks that in the 
summer of 1818 and their Scottish tour Keats had not yet read 
Guy Mannering),** the novels were also available to him by another 
route. 


Scott’s novels were almost frantically rushed onto the stage in 
dramatic versions, and the theatrical seasons during Keats’s few years 
in London were filled with those plays. Keats and his friends were 
regular theatergoers, Keats (with Reynolds and Dilke) writing a 
share of the dramatic reviews for the Champion in 1817-1818. From 
many references it is clear that Keats went to the theater without 
always identifying date and play, even as he wrote on May 3, 1818, 
to Reynolds from Teignmouth (where he had gone in early March) 
that he had seen Moore “at the Theatre just before I left Town” 
(1, 282). By early 1818 Keats would have been quite aware of the 
popular Scottish plays. In the season of 1817-1818, Guy Mannering ; 
or, The Gipsey’s Prophecy, a musical play by Daniel Terry, began 
at Covent Garden for a number of performances: December 23, 27, 
and 30, 1817, and January 3, 1818. The last three performances were 
with the seasonal pantomime, Harlequin Guiliver, to which Keats 
refers in a letter of January 5, 1818, as the “(Covent Garden Panto- 
nine” (I, 199) ; but of course he would also have gone to that theater 
on one of the other evenings that week to see and review Dillon’s 
Retribution. 

The dramatic Guy Mannering is reviewed in the February 1, 1818, 
issue of the Champion, just a page before the concluding article on 
Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song. The review begins, 
“Terry’s delightful Opera, founded on somebody’s delightful story of 


11 Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. Lord John 
Russell (London, 1853-1856), II, 199-200. 

12 Life of John Keats, ed. Dorothy Hyde Bodurtha and Willard Bissell Pope 
(London, 1937), p. 49. 
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Guy Mannering, draws shoals of people to Covent Garden—.”** The 
“shoals of people” had been viewing Guy Mannering intermittently 
since the opening at Covent Garden on March 12, 1816. One of the 
favorite characters was the gypsy, Meg Merrilies, who would be 
popularly known by her stage as well as story representation. Whether 
Keats ever saw Guy Mannering or not, he had ample opportunity to 
know of the gypsy. As he and Brown go through Galloway later in 
the summer, Keats writes to Fanny Keats: “We are in the midst of 
Meg Merrilies’ country of whom I suppose—you have heard—” 
(I, 311). And a few days later his comment to his brother Tom 
indicates some knowledge of her: “We are now in Meg Merrilies 
county and have this morning passed through some parts exactly 
suited to her—” (I, 317). In the poem, 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon: 

An old red blanket cloak she wore; 
A chip hat had she on. 


Although some of these details suggest strongly that Keats must 
have known the novel,* the picture of the gypsy also has a real 
resemblance to the figure of the stage Meg as played by Mrs. Egerton 
and shown in a print in the Theatrical Inquisitor for March, 1817 
(facing page 163). Meg has a tattered blanket-like robe draped 
around her, and her hat is of the bonnet shape often made out of 
split and bent wood, called therefore a “chip hat.” 

Guy Mannering was only one of a rash of Scottish theatrical 
productions.** At the English Opera between February 10 and 19, 
1818, for instance, were several productions of the “Gathering of the 
Clans,” a program which included Highland dances, Scottish melodies, 
a Highland wedding, and a combat between “Two Rival Chiefs,” with 
the Hall of Fingal in the scene. (Is it possible that something like 
this performance might have excited either Keats or Brown about 
a Scottish tour? At any rate, it is curious enough that Keats the 


18 This may have been Keats’s friend Dilke writing, for we know from 
Keats’s letter of January 5 that Dilke was “going to take the Champion,” mean- 
ing the theatricals which Reynolds had previously handled and for whom Keats 
had briefly substituted. If it is Dilke’s review, a concluding comment may very 
well refer to Keats: “A poetical friend of ours recited some lines the other day, 
which refer to the days of Shakespear, and properly so, being themselves Shake- 
sperian, and which may some day or other be married to music.” These lines 
could have been those on the Mermaid Tavern, which Keats includes with the 
Robin Hood poem in his letter to Reynolds on February 3, but about which 
Reynolds had apparently some previous knowledge. “Here,” Keats writes, “are 
the Mermaid lines.” 

14 Descriptions of Meg in the novel stress her tallness, She wears a man’s 
great coat or a re‘ cloak, a turban or a “bongrace” bonnet. Keats’s comparison 
of Meg and “Margaret Queen” must refer, however, to a passage at the end of 
Chapter VIII. Meg breaks a sapling and flings it into the road: “Margaret of 
Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction, could not 
have turned from them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous.” 

15 Details on the theatrical productions are from playbills and from books of 
the plays, British Museum Collection. 
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next summer enjoys both dances and melodies, and writes about a 
wedding [“Ah! ken ye”] and Fingal’s Cave [““Not Aladdin magian” 
and letter to Thomas Keats, July 26, 1818].) The “Scottish melodies” 
at the English Opera included “Auld Lang Syne,” “Ye Banks and 
Braes o’ bonny Doon,” “Scotts wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” “Jessy the 
flou’r o’ Dumblain,” and others. In fact, whenever the Scottish stories 
were staged, music entered, too; and balladry, Burns, and the border 
novel became as one. This fact is not unimportant, as we follow the 
public temper from Guy Mannering on to the time of “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci.” 

Rob Roy was almost immediately made into a play: Soane’s Rob 
Roy the Gregarach opened at Drury Lane on March 25, 1818; and 
Pocock’s musical, Rob Roy Macgregor; or, Auld Lang Syne, at 
Covent Garden on April 7 (but this while Keats was in Devon)—it 
continued for thirty-four nights, ending June 16. Other plays like 
The Falls of Clyde and Douglas appeared. In September, 1818, Guy 
Mannering was still popular. Rob Roy Macgregor, “with music cora- 
posed and selected chiefly from old Scottish airs,” was also going at 
Covent Garden early in September. On December 31 Stephen 
Kemble’s Flodden Field, a musical romance based on Scott’s Mar- 
mion, opened at Drury Lane for nine performances. On January 13, 
1819, The Heart of Mid-Lothian; or, The Lily of St. Leonard’s, a 
musical version by Thomas Dibdin, opened at the Surrey Theatre for 
a very long run (Genest says that “—the house was crowded on the 
85th night—”).** The play, with its songs, was available in print. 
Books of the songs for most of these plays were to be had in the 
theaters for something like 10d. 

From January on in 1819, came a cluster of Scottish plays: Rob 
Roy Macgregor at Covent Garden on January 20 and 27, February 
2, 7, and 16, March 2, and April 3; Guy Mannering at Covent Garden 
on January 23 and 29 and February 5; and on April 17 at Covent 
Garden, the opening of Daniel Terry’s musical version of The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian. This performance we know Keats saw. Late in April, 
he writes: “The other night I went to the Play with Rice, Reynolds 
and Martin—we saw a new dull and half damnd opera cali’d ‘the 
heart of Mid Lothian’ that was on Saturday—.” A few lines farther 
on in the letter, on “Wednesday Evening,” Keats records “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” (II, 94-96). 

Keats did not, of course, derive “La Belle Dame” from The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, nor did he derive it—except on one level—from the 
climate of northern balladry that he had lived in for some time. Yet 
the conjunction of many elements, perhaps including the play’s re- 
minder of primitive scenery, story, ard song, did fuse in Keats the 
conception of “La Belle Dame.” For instance, what music did he 
hear that Saturday evening? He heard Madge Wildfire sing, 


16 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 
1660 to 1820 (Bath, 1832), IX, 67. 
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There gowans are gay, oy love, 
There gowans are ga 

They gar me wake, ~ I should sleep, 
The first morning of May. 


He heard Effie Deans, 


I’m wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snow-wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearing awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal. 
He heard Madge on Muschat’s Cairn, with rocks and ruins in the 
cold moonlight, 


O, sleep ye sound, Sir James, she said, 
When you should rise and ride? 

A hundred men, with bow and blade, 
Are — where you hide. 


The voice she knew, and the bolt ~ drew, 
She ween’d her true love came; 

But in his hand was a naked brand, 
And in his eye was flame. 


And he heard Effie in prison introduce a theme that could suit “La 
Belle Dame” (but even more literally the situation of Lamia, a poem 
which he would write the next summer) : 


Oh! fool, I saw no ill to dread 
Within the bower of love; 

Nor saw the deadly snake that fed 
Beneatli the flowers I wove. 

Now ev'ry blossom has declin’d, 
Touch’d by its venom’d breath ; 

And all the roses passion twin’d, 
Are turn’d to weeds of death. 


These songs have set a theme, a tone, a music that will harmonize 
with “Ia Belle Dame.” But there is an even closer parallel in the 
Dibdin version of The Heart of Mid-Lothian which ran at the Surrey 
—and perhaps Keats did have some knowledge of it. Effie’s song : 


The Elfin Knight sate on the brae, 

The broom grows bonnie, the broom grows fair, 
And by there came lilting a Lady so gay, 

And we dare nae gang down to the burn nae mare. 


Keats may have gone one of those many nights (it was reputed a 
better play than the later one), or he may have heard Effie’s song, or 
read it. 

“La Belle Dame sans Merci” is a ballad, written in the climate of 
Keats’s time with subject, image, and pattern drawn out of the great 
body of folk music and medieval legend that ranged from the antique 
line of Chattertan through the melody of Burns to the near-caricature 
of the stage (from folk idealized to folk vulgarized). Whatever also 
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may be involved (Alain Chartier and Chaucer, William Browne, 
Wordsworth, Spenser, Coleridge, and Burton; Wieland’s Oberon and 
Shakespeare’s Pericles ; the rereading of Keats’s letters from Scotland 
to his brother Thomas; the Amena letters; Peter Bell and the false 
Florimel ; and multitudes of presences that never knew Scotland, or 
Sherwood Forest*’), “La Belle Dame” is still on one level of the 
design a completely natural development of a period in which balladry 
was familiar to nearly everyone. Keats was deeply of the world and 
of his time, but—in an obvious paradox—his one poem most charac- 
teristic of the popular climate is also unlike anything else in its genre. 
To see “La Belle Dame” as a casual ballad is to see it more brilliantly 
individualized, completely metamorphosed. The very mass of popular 
literature around it gives “La Belle Dame” its stature. One more 
Scottish ballad? One more fairy tale? One more knight-at-arms 
destroyed, iced with the death of enchantment? It has the same 
quality which the Champion reviewer saw in the Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way song—the “witchery of the beautiful.” But there is nothing really 
like it in all popular balladry, and this is more apparent (and perhaps 
only apparent) the more one reads in the related material. Perspec- 
tive is always one virtue coming out of an examination of history. 
The historical view may also suggest some things about the per- 
sonal, human judgments of the creator, which are quite often tempered 
by a climate of opinion. Many have wondered why Keats treated 
“La Belle Dame” so cavalierly, ignoring the poem in his 1820 collec- 
tion and changing it (or allowing it to be changed), generally for the 
worse. Illness and indifference may be sufficient to account for his 
judgment, but I suggest another possible explanation—that Keats 
may have thought of “La Belle Dame” as primarily a popular song, 
a variation on the countless trials of balladry that he and the world 
knew so well and that the world had scattered through bad plays, 
ten-penny songbooks, and the popular press. It is easy to be casual 
about the familiar. Keats may have underestimated the poem simply 


17 All of these possible relationships and more (see the excellent summary of 
sources by Francis Lee Utley in “The Infernos of Lucretius and of Keats’s La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” ELH, XXV [1958], 105-21, and the note by Kenneth 
Muir, “Editorial Commentary,” Essays in Criticism, IV [1954], 432-35) have 
been capably demonstrated in the critical literature on Keats. My aim is not to 
reduce their importance, but to add another dimension to the creative act in 
which no single element is sufficient. 

As a further comment on interrelationships, Wordsworth’s 1820 sonnet, “On 
the Detraction which Followed the Publication of a Certain Poem,” answers the 
parody on Peter Bell which Reynolds published and Keats reviewed in April, 
1819 (and which Robert Gittings in John Keats: The Living Year [Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954], pp. 113-23, has linked to “La Belle Dame”). Recognizing the well- 
worn interest in Scottish themes (in which both Reynolds and Keats had a 
part), Wordsworth says that his subject is as good 

As aught that song records of Robin Hood; 

Or Roy, renowned through many a Scottish dell; 

But some (who brook those hackneyed themes full well, 
Nor heat, at Tam o’ Shanter’s name, their blood) 
Waxed wroth.... 
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because it was so much like the popular ballads and songs, for he 
neither idolized the primitive in art nor catered to the public taste. 

But if Keats discounted in himself what may have seemed to be 
merely popular, his judgment is only half cf another paradox. For the 
magic had worked this time ; out of the primitive sources the alchemist 
had turned the actual gold, and this, ironically, in spite of himself. 
Though Keats loved both Chatterton and Burns, he was never him- 
self a folk-artist. More than that, during his months in Scotland the 
northern ways had often repelled him: the barren, rocky hills; youth 
confined by a rigid church; old ones in rude hovels. Yet in prepara- 
tion for his maturity in the following spring of 1819, perhaps the 
stark, stripped land (that anti-Crecian, anti-Charlemagnish Scotland) 
and the uncolored light of primitive poetry had helped to harden him 
to strong necessities. His thought at Windermere at the edge of a 
wilder north in June, 1818, was, “I shall learn poetry here . . .” 
(I, 301). Perhaps he did. He learned a northern tone, a sharper 
line, a harder core. The entry to a deeper poetry was by song, but 
the inner land was like the strange aboriginal Ailsa and Staffa he saw 
in Scotland—balder summits, wilder bogs, than any posied dream had 
conjured. This harder core appears in the death—life contrasts of 
“The Eve of St. Agnes.” It is repeated in the poems after “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” in variations on a single theme: the play of 
mortality and vision. Balladry and Scotland had at last a small part 
in fusing this kind of poetry for Keats, whether he liked it or not— 
whether he knew it or not. 
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THE “TRUE CREED” OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


By MicwakE. TrmKo 


“No doubt the greatest riddle to confront Clough during his life,” 
writes A. McKinley Terhune, “was that reflected in his struggle 
between faith and doubt.”* Like Milton’s “two-handed engine,” 
Clough’s spiritual strife has always invited critical comment; it is 
still doing so today. And the iack of unanimity among the critics is 
reflected in the opposing conclusions reached by two contemporary 
writers. Kingsbury Badger, writing in MLOQ (March, 1951), con- 
cludes that Clough allowed “reason to become . . . tyrannical over 
the other elements of human nature,” and that this supreme loyalty 
to reason “warped his life, for in seeking siccum lumen, he found it 
easier to drift or ‘submit’ than to throw himself into active living and 
writing” (p. 54). Miss Doris Dalglish, on the other hand, finds 
Clough to be anything but a slave to reason. After examining his 
shorter poems, she considers him to be one whose nature could not be 
satisfied by rationalism or skepticism. Instead, she cites such poems 
as “Easter Day, II,” “Qui Laborat, Orat,” and “O Thou, whose image 
in the shrine” to show that Clough was one who worshiped, one 
whose answer was “faith conquers unbelief” (Essays in Criticism, 
II [1952], 44). “ ‘My will adoreth Thine,’ was his native idiom,” she 
asserts (p. 45). 

These two completely opposite views of Clough are indicative of 
the baffling picture he presents to his readers and critics. That 
readers and critics have persisted in their quest to solve the riddle 
is significant, for this persistence indicates the importance they attach 
to the problem. And this concern is understandable, for Clough’s 
religious ideas contain the key to all the other facets of his life, espe- 
cially his writing. A clear view of his religious position will help both 
critic and reader to understand more fully his writing, much of which 
is concerned with religious matters, and certain actions that he took 
during his life, many of which were inspired by his religious ideas. 

That two responsible critics can come up with entirely different 
answers underlines the extreme statements made by Clough himself 
in some of his individual pieces of work. Miss Dalglish concentrates 
on his shorter poems; Badger emphasizes Clough’s interest in the 
higher criticism. But in order to do full justice to Clough, one must 
look not at certain aspects of his religious thought, but at all that 
he has done or written in this respect. A careful examination of his 
writings and life shows, I believe, that the truth regarding his religious 
position lies somewhere between those views espoused by Miss Dal- 


1A. McKinley Terhune, “Arthur Hugh Clough,” The Victorian Poets: 
Guide to Research, ed. Frederic E. Faverty (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), p. 108. 
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glish and by Badger. In his religious position we see him, as Badger 
accurately states of his artistic achievement, “at once a product of his 
peculiar Victorian environment and of his own peculiar temperament” 
(p. 52). His peculiar Victorian environment is reflected in the suc- 
cessive influences under which he came through his mother, Dr. 
Arnold, J. H. Newman, Thomas Carlyle, and the higher criticism. 
His peculiar temperament is discerned in the manner in which he 
reacted to these various influences, never being completely dominated 
by any one, but always taking from each only that which he considered 
to be lasting and helpful. The result was neither complete skepticism 
nor complete faith ; it was, typically Cloughian, something of a com- 
promise between the two. 

Regarded from this point of view, Clough’s life and writings are 
seen in a perspective different from that held up to now. He certainly 
was not one who, as Miss Dalglish implies and most of the other 
critics have stated more strongly, “spent himself in a struggle to 
reconcile religious uncertainties with spiritual vision and aspiring 
life.” He most certainly was not one who, as Badger states, allowed 
his loyalty to reason to warp his life and found it easier to drift than 
to throw himself into active living and writing. Instead, his actions 
and writing are evidences of one who at last “beat his music out” and 
found “a stronger faith his own.” From all that he wrote, we find 
that a definite religious pattern emerges. 

Basing his ideas firmly on the principle of carrying them out to 
their logical conclusions—a principle acquired from Dr. Arnold— 
Clough had at the end of his life definite thoughts about God, Chris- 
tianity, and duty. In his early life, he had thought of God as a 
heavenly Father and a stern Judge; but at Oxford, partly under 
the influence of Carlyle, he came to look upon the Deity as an in- 
visible, unknowable Presence Whom man could never really hope to 
see or know. In addition, under the influence of Strauss, Clough 
came to have a firm belief in the “essential truths” of Christianity, 
despite the fact that they had been obscured by needless ritualism and 
formalism and that the historical accuracy of Christianity had been 
disproved. Finally, Clough came to have a firm and unshakable con- 
fidence in duty as service. From his earlier view of duty as a harsh 
necessity, Clough came to believe in duty as the most important ex- 
perience in the life of a Christian who wanted to practice his religion 
in his daily living; he came to insist that man needed to turn to the 
world and find useful work to serve others and, ultimately, God 
Himself. 

Before he came under the influence of Carlyle, Clough’s conception 
of God had been derived largely from the teaching of two persons, 
his mother and Dr. Arnold. From his mother, who read the Bible 
regularly to her children and made sure that they attended church 
every Sunday, Clough received the picture of God as a heavenly 
Father, one who was always looking after his children. Later on, 
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when he went to Rugby, Clough came under the direct influence of 
Dr. Arnold, who, in spite of Newman’s doubt, was a devout and 
sincere Christian with a powerful and deep belief in a personal God. 
From Arnold, Clough acquired the Arnoldian concept of God as 
Judge as well as Father. The seriousness with which he took Arnold’s 
teaching to heart may be seen from the letters he wrote to his brother 
George from Rugby. 

You must not [he tells him in one], think of God [as] only your loving Father 
and Friend . . . but also as your Judge, as one who is so holy and pure that he 


cannot bear any sin in this world of his, and who at the same time is so powerful 
as to be able to inflict the heaviest punishments.” 


But when he moved on to Oxford in 1837, at the height of the 
Tractarian movement, Clough was subjected to new and conflicting 
influences, and all of his religious beliefs underwent sharp revision. 
Subjected on the one hand to the Tractarian influence, and, on the 
other, to the ideas of the German higher critics, especially those of 
Strauss, and of men like Dr. Arnold and Carlyle, Clough came to the 
conclusion that he could no longer accept and support the orthodox 
views. He was perplexed for a time, it is true, but when he resigned 
from Oxford in 1848, he already had gained the basic religious ideas 
that were to serve him the rest of his life; his view of God was one 
of these. 

Of the voices that came to him out of the “vortex of philosophism 
and discussion” at Oxford, one of the most prominent was that of 
Thomas Carlyle. Clough did not meet Carlyle until later, but while 
at Oxford he read Carlyle’s works, and their great influence may 
be seen in Clough’s letters, poems, and essays of these and later 
years. The change in his concept of the nature of God is evident 
especially in the poetry that he was writing during these Oxford 
years. From his earlier belief in God as Father or Judge, Clough, 
under Carlyle’s “tutorship,” came to believe that man can know 
absolutely nothing of the nature of God and that any attempt to define 
Him is either foolish or hypocritical. Carlyle, attempting to combat 
the “mechanistic” concept of the universe, had written in Past and 
Present: “The ALMIGHTY MAKER is not like a Clock-maker,” and 
“the faith in an Invisible, Unnamable, Godlike, present everywhere 
in all we see and work and suffer, is the essence of all faith whatso- 
ever.” Clough echoes these words, first condemning the mechanistic 
idea of the universe in “When Israel Came Out of Egypt” :* 

And as of old from Sinai’s top 
God said that God is One, 


By Science strict so speaks He now 
To tell us, There is None! 


2 Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. Frederick L. Mulhauser 
(Oxford, 1957), I, 27; hereafter cited as Correspondence, I or II. 

8 This and all future parenthetical references to the poems are from Poems 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington, and F. L. 
Mulhauser (Oxford, 1951); hereafter cited as Poems. 
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Earth goes by chemic forces ; Heaven's 
A Mécanique Céleste! 

And heart and mind of human kind 
A watch-work as the rest! (51-58) 


and then giving, in “Qui Laborat, Orat,” his Carlylean view of God: 


O onty Source of all our light and life, 

Whom as our truth, our strength, we see and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 

Alone aright reveal ! 


With eye down-dropt, if then this earthly mind 
Speechless remain, or speechless e’en depart ; 
Nor seek to see—for what of earthly kind 
Can see Thee as Thou art?— (1-4, 9-12) 


“O not unowned, Thou shalt unnamed forgive,” he concludes. God 
exists ; that is all man is able to say. 

Once he had come to regard God in this light, Clough never 
changed this view, and in his later writing we see it demonstrated 
more concretely. He rejected flatly the concept of God as a kind 
of master technician. “You have found out God, have you?” he asks. 
“The vessel goes on its way. .. . You conclude there is someone 
somewhere working these wheels, these pistons. .. .” Then, bringing 
into play his ironic wit, he writes: 

Oh, my friends! and if in a dark room, under the main deck, you have hunted 


out a smudgy personage with a sub-intelligent look about the eyes, is that so 
great a gospel for me? .. . Am I, therefore, to fall down and worship?+ 


Clough also refused to entertain any notion of God created in man’s 
image, attributing this notion to an overwrought imagination or to 
superstition. “Is it safe,” he asks, “to ascribe an objective actual 
character to any picture of our imagination, even in its highest mo- 
ments of beatitude?” (“Review,” Remains, I, 299). 

Yet Clough’s God is not merely “an impersonal force, operant either 
in the laws of nature or in the moral law,”® as one critic has written. 
Although Clough depicts the Deity as unfathomable, there are present 
in his references to God a sincerity of tone and a warmth of feeling 
that dispel any cold objectivity or impersonality. Lyrics like “Qui 
Laborat, Orat,” “When Israel Came Out of Egypt,” “What we, 
when face to face we see,” and especially “O thou whose image in 
the shrine” reflect his sincerity and warmth: 


O thou, in that mysterious shrine 
Enthroned, as we must say, divine! 
I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 


*“Review of Mr. [Francis] Newman’s The Soul,” in Poems and Prose 
Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. Blanche Smith Clough (London, 1869), 
I, 301-302; hereafter cited as “Review” with all page references to Remains, I. 

5F. W. Palmer, “The oe Science on the Thought of Arthur Hugh 
Clough,” PMLA, LIX (1944), 223. 
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I will not prate of ‘thus’ and ‘so’, 
And be profane with ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 
Enough that in our soul and heart 
Thou, whatso’er thou may’st be, art. 
(17-24) 


As Palmer notes, Clough never abandons the use of the word God ; 
consequently, it would seem that somewhere between the two extremes 
of a personal God created in man’s image and an impersonal force lies 
Clough’s concept of God. He seems to have made a compromise 
between the ideas of his mother and Dr. Arnold on the one hand, 
and the ideas of Carlyle on the other ; he will bow completely neither 
to reason nor emotion. The closest Clough ever came to giving an 
exact definition to the Deity was in his use of the term truth as a 
synonym for God. In one of his early lyrics he had spoken of “the 
vital atmosphere of Truth / Where He again is visible” (Poems, 
p. 26), and in another he had asked for the “higher courage” that 
enabled one to wait for the “heavenly light” to show the “truly right” 
(Poems, p. 10). The word truth, in short, does not have what Miss 
Dalglish calls a stoical quality as far as Clough is concerned; to him 
its connotations are much more emotional and “religious.” And it 
is precisely for this reason that the lyric “It fortifies my soul to know” 
(Poems, p. 75) is much more central to Clough’s religious belief than 
Miss Dalglish and other critics have recognized. Rather than a 
“stoical understatement,” it sums up his faith in God: 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


This may seem like stoical understatement to some; it may even 
seem much too vague to others. For a person of Clough’s tempera- 
ment, however, it would seem a perversion of man’s reason and a 
capitulation to superstition to be more definite about the Deity. He 
himself had the “higher courage” to wait for the “heavenly light,” 
and until the light appeared, he was content to say: “Be thou but 
there,—in soul and heart, / I will not ask to feel thou art” (Poems, 
p. 88). 

If his concept of God seems vague to some, then his belief in the 
“essence” of Christianity will serve as a balance, for his firm faith in 
the essence of Christianity was the result of his doing away with what 
he considered to be the main obstacles to a wholehearted support of 
the Christian religion, obstacles that were due to “vague mysticism” 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to a foolish insistence that one 
must believe all the historical facts of Christianity or not be a Chris- 
tian. Again, Clough compromised. Carefully avoiding either blind 
worship or authoritarian dogmatism, Clough was able to see that 
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although historical and scientific criticism had made uncertain its 
historical accuracy, there was still enough essential truth in Chris- 
tianity to make it the “best of all religions.” For him, as for Carlyle, 
the “soul” of Christianity was eternally true; only the mortal body 
with which it had been provided was perishing. 

Up te the time he came to Oxford, there is no reason to believe 
that Clough was anything but an orthodox Anglican. But at Oxford 
he came in contact with German philosophical, scientific, and historical 
criticism, and this reading convinced him that he needed to reéxamine 
his basic beliefs. He read Goethe, Schiller, and Kant, but the greatest 
German influence upon him was that of the Tiibingen School. “He 
became acqucinted with the writings of the Tiibingen School,” 
Thomas Arnold writes, “and seems to have held that the mythical 
theory of Strauss, and the New Testament chronology of Baur, were 
alike unanswerable.”* In addition, Clough, like Dr. Arnold, was 
deeply affected by his reading of Niebuhr’s History of Rome; but, 
unlike Arnold, he felt that there was nothing wrong with submitting 
the evidence of religion to the same tests that Niebuhr had applied 
to secular subjects. Arnold wanted to restrict inquiry to questions of 
science, history, and criticism; Clough was not able to make any 
distinction between intellectual and spiritual spheres.’ If the German 
critics pointed out facts which contradicted the orthodox views, 
Clough was not one to ignore these facts. And, if necessary, he was 
ready—and did—revise many of his orthodox views toward religion. 

Clough’s belief in the “essence” of Christianity reflects his positive 
attitude toward the higher criticism. He regarded the higher criti- 
cism not as a means of attack upon Christianity, but as a means to a 
truer knowledge of it. He condemned any criticism that sought merely 
to destroy rather than to aid faith, condemning, for instance, that 
criticism which simply pointed out inconsistencies in Biblical accounts. 
“T do not think that doubts respecting the facts related in the Gospels 
need give us much trouble,” he wrote his sister in 1847. “Believing 
that in one way or other the thing is of God, we shall in the end 
know perhaps in what way and how far it was so” (Correspondence, 
I, 182). And later, in “Notes on the Religious Tradition,” he re- 
iterated the rejection of the merely destructive criticism : 


I do not see that it is a great and noble thing, a very needful or very worthy 
service, to go about proclaiming that Mark is inconsistent with Luke, that the 
first Gospel is not really Matthew’s. . . . It is at the utmost a commendable piece 
of honesty. (Remains, I, 422) 


Clough took the position that the higher criticism could actually 
help strengthen man’s spiritual faith by clearing away all unnecessary 
dogma. Joseph Beatty, Jr., pointing out the similarity between 

® Thomas Arnold, “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Sketch,” The Nineteenth Cen- 
ae (1898), 115. 


ca Frances Woodward, The Doctor's Disciples (London, 1954), esp. 
pp. : 
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Strauss’s view and that of Clough, writes that Clough became “aware 
of discrepancies between the finding of science and the sacred books 
of the Hebrews,” but that unlike the “more shallow thinkers of his 
day,” Clough saw “beneath the surface of disputed texts and poetical 
interpretations a bedrock of spiritual truth.”* It was his strong faith 
in this bedrock that enabled Clough never to lose hope in Christianity, 
in spite of all the abuses carried out in its name. It was this faith that 
prevented him from becoming the complete skeptic or the complete 
mystic. 

Clough’s particular type of Christianity, then, is not to be regarded, 
as some critics have asserted, as a mark of his timid clinging to ortho- 
dox belief because he feared that he would become an agnostic; his 
Christianity is not “a half-held creed.” His view of Christianity was a 
positive affirmation of faith, made only after he had carefully consid- 
ered the evidence. He felt that the recognition of the historical doubts 
concerning Christianity was a badly needed step in the right direction, 
for it was only the attempt to reconcile the really irreconcilable con- 
tradictions present in the history of Christianity that had led many 
Christians to become either vague mystics or dogmatic philistines. If 
one were to ignore scientific and historical evidence, he would have to 
do so only by indulging in excessive mysticism or devotionalism, as 
the Roman Catholics were prone to do, or in “enthusiasm” or blind 
benevolences, as the Protestant Evangelicals tended to do.® 

The constant reluctance of so-called Christians to examine the fun- 
damental documents of their faith, the constant desire to divorce their 
religion from life itself, was the heart of the religious problem for 
Clough. Attempting to avoid controversy of any sort, both Protes- 
tants and Catholics ended in “stupid immobility” (“Review,” Re- 
mains, I, 304). His constant satiric references to persons who re- 
garded belonging to the church as just another piece of business to be 
conducted for convention’s sake were the result of his efforts to shake 
his contemporaries out of their hypocritical attitude toward religion, 
an attitude that enabled them to place undue emphasis on outward 
form and custom. In his famous satiric masterpiece, “The Latest 
Decalogue,” he hits directly at “unmeaning formalism” : 

Thou shalt have one God only; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 


At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend... . 
(1-2, 7-8) 


The same satiric condemnation of “conventional” religionists is 


8 Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., “Arthur Hugh Clough as Revealed in His Prose,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XXV (1926), 175. 

® The “Review” contains Clough’s most specific condemnation of the mysti- 
cism of the Roman Catholics and the “blind benevolence” of the Protestants. 
See Remains, I, esp. 300 ff 
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found in “I dreamed a dream: I dreamt that I espied,” an unfinished 
poem dealing with the return of Christ and his effect on various per- 
sons, and in Dipsychus. In the latter, especially, Clough attacks lack 
of sincerity, mere formalism, and sheer conformity to custom. In the 
scene at the Academy, for instance, Dipsychus, tiring of inaction and 
fruitless thinking, decides to find out the terms of surrender. He asks 
the Spirit, “Religion goes, I take it.” The Spirit shocks him with his 
answer. Of course not, replies the Spirit. On the contrary, the re- 
ligious way of the worid must be kept up: 
Oh, 
You'll go to church of course, you know; 
Or at the least will take a pew 
To send your wife and servants to. 
Trust me, I make a point of that; 
No infidelity, that’s flat. 
(Scene VIII, lines 59-64) 


In his own Christianity, his “true creed,” Clough wanted more than 
routine conventions. He desired, and achieved, a religion which both 
his reason and heart could follow. First, he recognized clearly the 
historical doubts of the Christian religion. In 1852 he wrote to his 
cousin Margaret Clough that, although he felt free to say that he 
thought the Christian religion was the best or “perhaps only really 
good religion that has appeared,” he felt that there were many possible 
doubts as to how it appeared. “The whole origin of Xty is lost in un- 
certainty,” he concluded (Correspondence, I, 304-305). In “Notes on 
the Religious Tradition,” he wrote that it was impossible for any 
scholar to have read, studied, and reflected without forming a strong 
impression “of the entire uncertainty of history in general, and of the 
history of Christianity in particular” (Remains, I, 421). 

But the uncertainty of historical facts did not dismay him; he saw 
that beneath these contradictory historical facts lay that bedrock of 
spiritual truth that would sustain man. For Clough, at least, it was 
impossible for any man “to live, act, and reflect without feeling the 
significance and depth of the moral and religious teaching which 
passes amongst us by the name of Christianity” (“Notes,” Remains, 
I, 421). But in order to feel this significance and depth, man had to 
learn to recognize and to separate accessories from essentials. 


It is conceivable that religious truths of the highest import may grow up natu- 
rally, and appear before us involved in uncertain traditions, with every sort of 
mere accessory legend and story attached to them and entangled with them. 
(“Notes,” Remains, I, 423) 


Clough learned to separate the essential truth from the accessories, 
and he became more concerned with the philosophic ideas and the 
symbolic truths to be gained from Christianity rather than with its 
historical or scientific accuracy. “The thing which men must work at,” 
he had written his sister as early as 1847, “will not be critical ques- 
tions about the scriptures, but philosophical problems of Grace and 
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Free Will, and of Redemption as an Idea, not as an historical event” 
(Correspondence, I, 182). In the “Notes” he reiterates this idea. It 
may be true, he says, that “as the physical bread has to be digested 
and the nutritive portion separated from the innutritive, so may it also 
be with the spiritual” (“Notes,” Remains, I, 423). He is willing to 
look upon the events in the Bible as symbolic truths : “Whether Christ 
died upon the cross, I cannot tell, yet I am prepared to find some 
spiritual truth in the doctrine of the Atonement. Purgatory is not in 
the Bible; I do not therefore think it incredible” (“Notes,” Remains, 
I, 425). 

The knowledge that Clough did find a creed in which he could be- 
lieve with heart and mind enables us to see in a new light two of his 
most moving poems, “Epi-Strauss-ium” and “Easter Day” (Parts I 
and IT). Since they are central documents in the religious thinking of 
Clough, both poems must be given a great deal more emphasis than 
they have had up to now. Both are poetic utterances of his “new 
creed.” In “Epi-Strauss-ium,” written in 1847, just one year before he 
left Oxford, we find stated poetically what he had been saying in his 
letters and what he was to emphasize in his later essays and poetry: 
the value of the higher criticism and his faith in a “bedrock of spiritual 
truth.” Certainly the image of the sunlight coming through “windows 
plainly glassed,” making the place of worship “more sincerely bright,” 
could not have been written by one who, in the words of one critic, 
resigned himself when he resigned from Oxford. On the contrary, the 
poem is a statement of faith and hope in the “true creed.” 

In the same way, “Easter Day” needs to be reéxamined, especially 
the relationship of the two parts. The pessimism of the first part is 
often cited as proof of Clough’s overwhelming grief at the loss of all 
his orthodox beliefs and as evidence of the doubt that critics claim 
overwhelmed him the rest of his life. If the second part is mentioned 
at all, it is usually cited as a half-hearted attempt, and an unsuccessful 
one, to offset the pessimism of the first. Actually, however, the poem 
is Clough’s most passionate statement of his positive attitude toward 
Christianity. From this point of view, the first part is not pessimistic ; 
it is Clough’s rejection of the obstacles that have stood in the way of 
his wholehearted acceptance of Christianity: the necessity of having 
to believe in the historical truth of Christ, His actual existence, His 
resurrection, and all the supernatural events connected with Him. 
Part I is Clough’s statement that “the whole origin of Christianity is 
lost in obscurity.” Part II is his statement of complete acceptance of 
the symbolic truths of Christianity. Even though we cannot believe 
in the historical truths of Christianity, we should, he states, believe in 
the “essence” of the Christian message, the basic beliefs upon which 
Christianity was originally founded. 

The two parts of the poem, then, are not contrasts in pessimism and 
optimism, but complementary contributions to a positive religious 
approach. The rejection of the accessories of Christianity in Part I: 
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What though the stone were rolled away, and though 
The grave found empty there !— 
If not there, then elsewhere ; 

If not where Joseph laid Him first, why then 
Where other men 

Translaid Him after; in some humbler clay 
Long ere to-day 

Corruption that sad perfect work hath done, 

Which here she scarcely, lightly had begun. 
The foul engendered worm 

Feeds on the flesh of the life-giving form 

Of our most Holy and Anointed One. 


He is not risen, no, 
He lies and moulders low ; 
Christ is not risen. (9-23) 


is replaced by the inward assurance of the “true creed” in the second 
part: 
But in a later hour I sat and heard 
Another voice that spake, another graver word. 
Weep not, it bade, whatever hath been said, 
Though He be dead, He is not dead. 
In the true Creed 
He is yet risen indeed, 
Christ is yet risen. 
Though dead, not dead ; 
Not gone, though fled ; 
Not lost, not vanished. 
In the great Gospel and true Creed, 
He is yet risen indeed; 
Christ is yet risen. (5-11, 36-41) 


From the tone of quiet but intense self-confidence that permeates this 
second part, we are able to see that Clough had seen through all the 
incrustation that had formed about Christianity ; he had indeed caught 
a clear glimpse of its soul. 

Clough’s “true creed” was founded on an even more concrete basis 
than a strong faith in an unnamable Deity and a sincere belief in the 
“essence” of Christianity; most important in his creed was his un- 
shakable confidence in duty as service to one’s fellow man, an idea 
closely connected to his social philosophy. In both areas—social and 
religious—his emphasis was on the need to stop theorizing about 
abstract questions and to turn to the world and make the best of it by 
serving man. Many critics, attempting to give an explanation for what 
they term Clough’s “failure,” stress his constant search for Truth and 
his apparent despair at not finding it during his lifetime. They fail to 
see, as I have pointed out, that, first of all, Clough looked upon Truth 
not as a pure abstraction, but as a synonym for God. Second, they 
fail to recognize that Clough, like Dr. Arnold, came to look upon 
Truth as the ultimate goal in life and service as the immediate one. 
The same words that Woodward applies to Dr. Arnold could well be 
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said of Clough: “For him . . . conduct was three-fourths of it [life] 
—probably more” (p. 5). 

The great attraction service held for Clough was due primarily to 
his recognition of the great gap between religion and daily living. 
Determined to avoid mysticism, ritualism, or mere formalism, Clough 
felt that this concept of duty as service served to bring religion out of 
the theoretical into the practical stage; or, as Martha Hale Shackford 
has written in her essay on Dipsychus, “By every implication Clough 
asserts his belief in a sort of Pragmatism.”*° 

Even while at Oxford, Clough had come to look upon duty as the 
one way to make religion meaningful in one’s life. Subjected on all 
sides to different religious theories and doctrines, he emerged from 
this experience with the strong belief that man’s ultimate salvation 
lay in his turning away from needless wrangling over abstract con- 
cepts and, instead, helping his fellow man the best way he could. 
Service became for him the concrete expression of man’s worship of 
God. Instead of trying to count the number of angels on the head 
of a pin, man should do his utmost to serve others; this belief is the 
core of Clough’s “everlasting yea” and a valuable guide to the 
interpretation of many of his poems, letters, essays, and acts, some 
of which have puzzled critics since his death. 

Critics have tended to regard Clough’. emphasis on doing one’s 
duty while waiting for the “heavenly light’ ss either a weak imitation 
of the Carlylean doctrine of work as prayer or as proof of his negative 
view of life, wherein he is content merely to wait and never to do. 
They have tended to emphasize his plea for waiting rather than his 
plea for serving one’s fellow man while waiting. But Clough himself 
emphasized the service rather than the waiting. In one of his early 
poems, “I have seen higher holier things than these,” the emphasis 
is on the doing: 


The Summum Pulchrum rests in heaven above; 
Do thou, as best thou may’st, thy duty do: 

Amid the things allowed thee live and love; 
Some day thou shalt it view. (17-20) 


Clough also has Adam say in The Bothie, written just after he left 
Oxford, “We have all something to do, man, woman alike, I own it; 
/ We have all something to do, and in my judgment should do it” 
(II, 198-99). And the work that Clough advocates in The Bothie is 
work like teaching and nursing, occupations that stress service to 
others (IX, 31-36). In Dipsychus (1850) he is even more specific 
regarding that which is more important, the doing or the waiting: 


10 Martha Hale Shackford, “The Clough Centenary: His Dipsychus,” 
Sewanee Review, XX VII (1919), 406. See in this connection my article “Arthur 
Hugh Clough: A Portrait Retouched,” Victorian Newsletter (Spring, 1959), 
pp. 24-28, in which I stress the important place that service also had in Clough’s 
social theory. Clough’s successful integration of his social, religious, and ethical 
ideas, pepnatng in his concept of service or duty, has not yet been fully 
recognized. 
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It seems His newer will 
We should not think of Him at all, but trudge it, 
And of the world He has assigned us make 
What best we can. (Scene IX, 11-14) 


The necessity of positive action, especially that of service to others, 
is also the theme of other poems, poems seldom cited by those who 
would stress Clough’s waiting rather than doing. In “Hope ever- 
more and believe, O man” (1850), there is an exhortation to duty: 
“Not for the gain of the gold, for the getting, the hoarding, the having, 
/ But for the joy of the deed; but for the Duty to do” (15-16). In 
“Last Words. Napoleon and Wellington” (1853), Clough com- 
mends Wellington for his recognition that duty and service are all- 
important : 

Not stirring words, nor gallant deeds alone, 

Plain patient work fulfilled that length of life; 
Duty, not glory—Service, not a throne, 

Inspired his effort, set for him the strife. (5-8) 


The stress on doing is carried into his latest poetry, his Mari Magno 
or Tales on Board, all of which, significantly, deal with the practical 
problems connected with love and marriage. In the “Lawyer’s First 
Tale,” Clough has a married woman advise her younger cousin, who 
is thinking of remaining at college and becoming a don, to ieave the 
college and, instead, enter into the activities of life: 

I know it will be just a crime 

If you should waste your powers and time. 


There is so much, I think, that you, 
And no one equally, can do. (V, 56-59) 


The conscious effort to connect religion with daily living is found 
in his essays and letters, as well as in his poetry. “Enter the arena 
of your brethren,” he wrote in 1850 to J. C. Shairp, “and go not to 
your grave without knowing what common merchants and sollicitors, 
much more sailors and coalheavers, are well acquainted with. Ignor- 
ance is a poor kind of innocence” (Correspondence, I, 284). Three 
years later he wrote to his fiancée from America: “the only way to 
become really religious is to enter into those relations and those 
actualities of life which demand and create religion” (Correspondence, 
II, 392). 

The clearest and most explicit statements regarding Clough’s deep- 
seated conviction that religion must be tied in with the actualities of 
life are found in two documents that deal specifically with religion, 
his review of Francis Newman’s The Soul and the “Notes on the 
Religious Tradition.” In the review his stress on serving God through 
serving others predominates. “At the end of your religious exercise 
and devotional indulgence, returning from prayer-meetings and sac- 
rament,” he asks, “what remains? An earnest desire to serve Him 

. . a@ question, What shall I do?” For Clough the answer to that 
question is clear. 
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We are here, however we came, to do something . . . to serve God: the world is 
here, however it came, to be made something of by our hands. Not by prayer, 
but by examination; examination, not of ourselves, but of the world, shall we 
find out what to do, and how to do it. Not by looking up into our Master’s face 
shall we learn the meaning of the book which He has put into our hands. ... We 
have said, Look not up into the empty air, but upon the solid, somewhat dirty 
earth around, underfoot. (“Review,” Remains, I, 304-305) 

In his “Notes on the Religious Tradition” there is an even greater 
emphasis on the necessity for the person who would be truly religious 
to turn to the world. In his own words, all religious values, par- 
ticularly the “essential truths” of Christianity, are to be found “every- 
where, but above all in our own work: in life, in action, in submission, 
so far as action goes, in service, in experience, in patience, and in 
confidence” ( Notes,” Remains, I, 424). 

To those who regard religion in the orthodox sense, this religion, 
with its emphasis on social rather than theological morality, may 
seem to be no religion at all, and perhaps that is the reason why so 
many critics have regarded Clough as the “impersonation of an age 
when religious doubt was not . . . a rare and mild greensickness, 
but a crippling, even a fatal malady.”" But Clough’s religion must 
not be judged by the usual standards. The truth is that Clough 
achieved a religious philosophy more clearly worked out and more 
practically useful than most men’s, for religion to him was not a 
creed, but a way of life. 

Just as his writings take on new meaning when his religious con- 
cepts become more fully known, so too do certain actions that he 
took during his life. His resignation from Oxford, his being asked 
to resign from University Hall, his work for the Education Office, 
and his pleasure in working for Florence Nightingale were all due 
to his religious beliefs. Especially important in his later years were 
the latter two, for they were the most impressive examples of his 
resolve to connect religion and life. 

His duties in the Education Office began in July, 1853, and con- 
tinued until 1859, when ill health forced him to stop. Most of his 
duties were of a routine nature, but he seldom rebelled; he felt that 
by this work he was helping others. Clough had always believed 
that education was an essential part of life, and he was happy to be 
an integral cog in the educational machine. His faith in education had 
enabled him early in his Oxford career to feel justified in signing the 
Thirty-nine Articles : 

I can feel faith [he had written to J. P. Gell], in what is being carried on by my 
generation and .. . I am content to be an operative—to dress intellectual leather, 
cut it out to pattern and stitch it and cobble it into boots and shoes for the 
benefit of the work which is being guided by wiser heads. (Correspondence, I, 
140) 

His duties in the Education Office, then, were directly in line with 
his religious beliefs. 


11F. L. Lucas, Eight Victorian Poets (Cambridge, 1930), p. 73. 
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His work with Miss Nightingale was even more compatible with 
his religious theories. Clough met Miss Nightingale through his 
wife, who was her cousin, and rapidly became devoted to her service. 
He helped her in a variety of ways until his death—correcting proofs, 
looking up train schedules, delivering reports. Sir Edward Cook says 
of Clough : 


He . . . had deep admiration for her, and he devoted much strength . . . as re- 
mained to him from work in the Privy Council Office to her service. He fetched 
and carried for her. . . . It was poor work to set a poet to, but he did it with 
cheerful modesty. He was intent . . . upon “doing plain work.”?2 


The reason for Clough’s cheerfulness is unmistakably clear. Here 
was some practical duty that was of help to mankind ; here was service 
to be performed. 

Clough, then, was completely dominated neither by emotion nor 
reason. He recognized the need for a compromise between the two. 
In a lecture on English poetry delivered in America, he said: 


We cannot live without the impalpable air which we breathe, any more than 
without the solid earth which we tread upon; the intimations of a spiritual world 
of which we cannot be rigidly, and, as it were, by all our senses, certified, con- 
stitute for our inner life an element as essential as the plain matter of fact with- 
out which nothing can be done. (“Lecture on the Development of English 
Literature from Chaucer to Wordsworth,” Remains, I, 350-51) 


In the same lecture he also stated: “While our eyes look up.. . 
our feet must stay themselves firmly here.” 

The failure of critics to recognize the compromise between reason 
and emotion that he effected has resulted in the unfortunate critical 
tradition that surrounds Clough at present. This critical tradition 
sees Clough as one who allowed loyalty to reason to warp his life or 
as one who spent himself in a struggle to reconcile religious uncer- 
tainties and, as a result, found it easier to drift than to throw him- 
self into active life and writing. Clough’s writing, especially his 
poetry, and certain decisions that he made have not been properly 
evaluated because of the lack of critical insight concerning his final 
religious position. When his religion, his “true creed,” is seen in 
clear perspective, many of his letters, essays, poems, and acts take on 
new meaning. A poem such as “It fortifies my soul to know,” for 
instance, is no longer a “stoical understatement,” but a poem in 
praise of God. “Easter Day,” Part II, is seen not as a half-hearted 
attempt to offset Part I, but as a confident expression of his belief 
in the essential truths of Christianity. And his work in the Education 
Office and for Florence Nightingale is seen not as drifting, but as a 
positive effort to connect religion and life. 

A. McKinley Terhune is correct, then, in stating that the greatest 
riddle to confront Clough was that reflected in his struggle between 
faith and doubt. But Clough found the answer to this riddle, and his 


12 Sir Edward Cook, Life of Florence Nightingale (London, 1913), II, 10-11. 
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answer supplies the clues to many of the other riddles surrounding 
his life and work. The recognition of Clough’s positive religious faith, 
consisting of a belief in God, a belief in the essence of Christianity, 
and a belief in the necessary connection between theory and practice, 
will go a long way toward giving Clough his rightful place in Victorian 
letters. In the face of the current critical tradition that surrounds 
him, he deserves, at the very least, a reconsideration of his role as 
thinker and artist, as man and poet. 


University of Illinois 














KING LEAR’S REVENGES 
By Ropert P. Apams 


In a play filled with grandeur, meanness, and complexly mysterious 
insights into the human condition, the passage in which Lear pleads, 
“QO, reason not the need,” and then vows “revenges” upon his cruel 
daughters, just before rushing out into the storm, is surely one of the 
most strange : 

I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall—I will do such things, 


What they are, yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. (IL.iv.281-84) 


What are Lear’s revenges? 

The term itself has been passed over in silence by editors, from the 
Variorum (1880) through Kittredge (1940) and Muir (1952) to 
Wright and Freund (1957). With the critics, matters are only a 
little better, as a sampling will show. Chambers (1925) saw a Lear 
so confident in the “justice of his cause” that he “need hardly formu- 
late his plea” as he appealed to the gods which love old men and left 
“the stored vengeances of heaven to their inevitable working.” Like 
the lustful queen in Hamlet, Goneril and Regan are to be left to 
heaven. But Chambers saw how hopelessly misplaced was Lear’s con- 
fidence in the heavens, deaf as his daughters, if less willfully malign. 
Thus the “crash and ruin of his wits” in the storm became a symbol 
of his “tragic defeat.” By this interpretation, Lear has no revenges. 

Campbell (1930) touched on the revenge theme, finding Lear at the 
play’s outset “moved by injured self-esteem to anger which demands 
revenge” upon Cordelia by disinheriting her. By the time Lear utters 
his “revenges” speech, he has become the symbol of impotent wrath. 
Thus viewed, his mighty promise appears to be simply absurd. Knight 
(1930) fitted Lear’s wild talk of revenge neatly in with a satiric idea 
of the play as filled with “comedy of the grotesque.” He wondered 
“What could be more painfully incongruous, spoken . . . by an old 
man, a King, to his daughter? It is not far from the ridiculous.” If 
one understands Knight, Lear is thus ridiculous because of the huge 
discrepancy between his means and his conscious ends. Thus his vow 
is preposterous, if not outright laughable. Knight, of course, tended 
to find the storm scenes leading generally to increasing flights “not of 
tragedy, but of philosophic comedy,” with the play’s core “an absurd- 
ity, an indignity, an incongruity.” In comment, one would say that by 
this view Lear again has no revenges. Indeed, were the play to be 
accepted as comedy, Lear’s empty vow of revenge apparently turns 
into one more bitter joke on him. 
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Heilman (1948) found Lear’s speech just before the storm to con- 
tain “a prayer, half for aid in enduring, half for power to avenge.” 
The storm itself suggests to Lear that “the gods will bring their 
justice upon the evil,” however concealed. Thus Lear hopes to endure 
while the gods are busy with their revenge, their justice. The play’s 
basic irony, to Heilman, consists in Lear’s own refusal, at the essen- 
tial time, of an “imaginative act” and his introduction (or substitu- 
tion) of an “inapplicable rationalism.” Thus the most important in- 
gredient in Lear’s tragic flaw appeared to be his “failure to recognize 
what areas of value are not capable of rational formulation.” If so, I 
should say that Lear’s vow of revenges, when he is apparently impo- 
tent to execute them in any usual way, represents simultaneously an 
instance of inapplicable rationalism and of confusing the rational with 
the imaginative. This would bring us close to Knight’s ludicrous 
figure of Lear. While in the storm scenes Lear no doubt gains in- 
sights to which he was previously blind, it is not clear from Heilman’s 
critique how Lear’s revenges form part of the “madness pattern” 
which he found to be structurally the play’s core. 

To Danby (1948), the Lear who vows revenges is returning to the 
first-scene mood, in which he “took himself to be God the rewarder of 
merits. Now he will be God the avenger of iniquities.” This criticism 
seems to assume that, after appealing to the gods for “that patience, 
patience I need,” Lear proceeds to confuse himself with the gods. 
Again we are close to Knight’s nearly ridiculous Lear. Leech (1950) 
followed a similar line, finding in “I will have such revenges” a 
“dreadful poignancy but an absurdity too”—absurd partly because of 
Lear’s “comic self-importance,” which he soon begins to lose in the 
storm scenes, although even there he is “often grotesque” as he 
directs “the elements and the gods to visit the guilty with an overdue 
vengeance.” Since the gods do not respond, by this criticism once 
again Lear has no revenges. 

Ours is evidently an age which does not particularly love or respect 
old men. The accreted view of Lear as impotent, absurd, even comic, 
is most readily arrived at by those who tend (as do perhaps a majority 
of contemporary critics) to accept some version of Goneril’s Lear— 
“Old fools are babes again” (1.iii.19). Thus we have Campbell’s Lear 
of impotent wrath, Knight’s rather ludicrous figure of the old King, 
Danby’s flat and approving repetition of Goneril’s sentiment, and 
Muir’s sympathetic echo of Lear described as “‘an arrogant old idiot, 
destitute of any decent human quality and incapable of any reasonable 
act.’” Given the vogue of such criticism of the play’s central figure, it 
is only surprising that the idea of King Lear as a tragedy has not 
given way entirely to Knight’s notion that at best it is a bizarre “phil- 
osophic comedy.” On the other hand, Heilman kept clear of this 
comedy-trap concept by boldly assuming for the play the validity of 
the Aristotelian idea of the tragic hero, while Wright and Freund 
held to the traditional view of the pre-storm Lear as “proud, dictato- 
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rial, unreasoning and unreasonable.” A virtue of these two last criti- 
cisms, as I see it, is that they permit the possibility of an heroic central 
figure in the structural design, instead of two Fools. None of all these 
critics, however, suggests a positive concept of Lear’s revenges. 

In seeking an answer to the problem in hand, I should like to 
advance a step further the proposal concerning Lear and the Eliza- 
bethan revenge play recently made by Geoffrey Bush (1956). I agree 
that there are parallels between Hamlet and Cordelia as revengers— 
that “both bring some measure of restoration to sickened and divided 
nature” and that “There are puzzling undertones in the . . . revenge 
plot ; there is more in it . . . than we give it credit for.” Bush observed 
that typically the revenger “is driven by a sorrow and desperation 
beyond Stoic patience, when ‘there is so great a fever on goodness that 
the dissolution of it must cure it.’” Moreover, the revenger’s act is 
not performed in “resignation or fortitude” but is more like Hamlet’s 
spontaneous leap into Ophelia’s grave. 

It is worth remembering, too, with Bowers (1940), that King Lear 
was written when the older revenge-drama was evolving into a form 
more suited to the artificial and sensational tastes of the Jacobean 
age. The earlier plays in this genre raised grave moral problems, fre- 
quently without attempting solutions. By the position into which the 
hero came, “his whole moral outlook . . . was wrenched,” and tragedy 
entered into his life “with sufficient intensity to warp his character, 
drive him to insanity, and eventually ruin him in victory.” On the 
other hand, in the newer Jacobean revenge-plays, thematic interest lay 
in “violent, far-fetched, and surprising situations.” It is clear, I think, 
that many of these revenge patterns are congruent to King Lear and 
not only to Cordelia as a revenger. 

There is, moreover, another recurrent pattern in Shakespearean 
tragedy that is relevant to Lear’s revenges. Beginning as early as 
Richard IT, the hero (or hero-villain) comes to recognize and act upon 
at least one crucial moment of tragic choice. This is true of both 
Romeo and Juliet, of Brutus, of Hamlet, of Othello. The hero under- 
goes intensifying stress, becomes more and more passionately aware 
of the problems confronting him, and comes to a fateful fork in his 
road. The next step will take him beyond a point of no return. He is 
usually aware that inaction is in itself a form of choice with its own 
consequences. Along one fork of the road—the one rejected—ties the 
seemingly certain prospect of some form of degradation, a burden 
presently heavy but judged as bound to become eventually intolerable. 
Along the other lies at least the hope, however desperate, of gaining 
through an act of virtté what he holds most dear. 

These points of tragic choice lead to agonizing appraisals of himself 
and of his situation, and they produce some of Shakespeare’s most 
piercing insights into the human condition. At such moments the 
Shakespearean hero typically elects action requiring all of his virti 
and strength, requiring total involvement in life’s affairs, even though 
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what is to come is fearfully unsure. That the hero, as the audience 
may be aware, is grossly mistaken, or even deluded, at the moment of 
choice does not change the pattern, but rather intensifies the irony. 

I suggest that Lear’s revenges embrace one of the play’s most com- 
prehensive paradoxes. Just before he elects to go into the storm, Lear 
is confronted by a tremendous tragic choice. When with fantastic 
generosity (a tragic flaw?) he gave away all but a few tokens of king- 
ship’s wealth and power, he confidently expected to “crawl toward 
death” unburdened—unburdened, that is, save with the love which he 
took for granted. By the “revenges” speech, however, it is savagely 
clear to the old King what choices lie before him. One is to grovel 
toward death amid the peculiarly ironic degradations which now 
emanate, actively and most vilely, whence he had given great love. 
The other choice is of his own volition to embrace the storm in all its 
fury, in the spirit of Claudio in Measure for Measure: 


If I must die 
I will encounter darkness as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms. (III.i.83-85) 


This latter choice, I think, throws a cross-light upon Lear’s “I will die 
bravely, like a smug bridegroom” (IV.iv.202). So to confront death 
appears to be virtually a creative act. 

In seeking the meaning of Lear’s revenges, we cannot be limited to 
the question of his conscious and declared intent or plan, as would 
perhaps be possible for what might be termed an “ordinary” revenge. 
If indeed we may infer that Lear had any such plan, buried beneath 
the syntactically broken lines (“I will do such things, what they are, 
yet I know not, but ... ”), perhaps a fragment of it survives and 
breaks through into consciousness in the madly “delicate stratagem to 
shoe / A troop of horse with felt,” creep upon his enemies, “Then 
kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill!” (TV.vi.188-90). In considering broadly 
the implications of the revenger’s role, however, we cannot limit 
even a Hamlet’s revenge to his conscious plan. The revenges actually 
accomplished, for both Hamlet and Lear, differ radically—in ironic 
and terrible excess—from whatever can be identified as their con- 
scious intent. Had Hamlet succeeded simply in righting the balance 
of justice by destroying Claudius alone, there would be far less in the 
play to ‘1ake mad the guilty and appall the free. Instead, we see that 
Hamlet . actions—his revenge as accomplished, not planned—gener- 
ate a grand mysterious train of sufferings and insights, incalculably 
beside and beyond his original purposes. 

As Lear suffers and comes to insight, the totality of these sufferings 
and insights becomes in effect a kind of revenge, given this status by 
the structure of the play. Thus viewed, the revenges pervade the 
play’s center with a master irony which enlarges awareness of the 
strange depths in Shakespeare’s tragic vision. In a ranging sense, 
Lear’s revenges, as achieved (not planned), help to clarify for us the 
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play’s complex handling of the justice themes, as if we were God’s 
spies. 

Lear’s revenge is, paradoxically, to suffer and through suffering to 
win a way to a plane of truth and being to which he was previously 
foreign and from which he was earlier excluded, as it were by an 
unwise excess of love. His act of confronting the storm is performed 
with dreadful but willing joy, not simply in a spirit of dumb fortitude 
or resignation. It is like Hamlet’s leap into Ophelia’s grave, a move- 
ment also accompanied by surprising self-discoveries. Stoic patience 
might have inspired in Lear submission to the proffered degradations, 
but desperation and sorrow drive him beyond such patience. Better a 
clean death at the hands of nature’s furies than the sordid end await- 
ing him at the feet of his pelican daughters. 

Viewed as a revenger, Lear goes far more than halfway to meet 
Cordelia, for through his active, creative acceptance of suffering most 
of the profound changes prerequisite to the restoration of nature 
divided and sickened have been effected before their reunion. The 
storm scenes following the moment of tragic choice which marks 
Lear’s point of no return are complex, and his heroic purposes are not 
without cross-movements, just as at times they are flawed by self- 
pity. But a central theme running through the patterns of his mighty 
ordeal is to “bid what will take all,” to submit his plea, “I am more 
sinned against than sinning,” to the rough rude justice of wild nature, 
as to an ultimate court of appeal. “Let fall your horrible pleasures,” 
he cries to the storm still, “Pour on, I will endure.” Even after the 
reunion with Cordelia he is willing to do more, if need there be: “If 
you have poison for me, I will drink it.” 

There are always grotesque elements in madness, but I do not find 
that the scenes of storm and Lear’s revenges provide us with a comic 
purgatory (if that is what Knight means). As I see it, because Lear 
is a great and heroic figure (virtually the archetype of the patriarchal 
father), erring perhaps in loving not wisely but too well, and because 
his tragic choice is made actively and accepted when to revenge is to 
suffer, he is credibly redeemable through that suffering and is thus 
enabled in the end once again to accept and return love where he had 
earlier (albeit sorrowfully mistaken) given vengeful hatred. 

Lear’s revenges, therefore, are to suffer and to gain insight, per- 
haps most of all into the nature of love as opposed to self-love. The 
tragic paradox which these revenges embrace is far less surprising 
when one recalls the Christian-humanist world view in which Shake- 


speare’s work is steeped. 
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THE COMEDY OF INCOMPATIBILITY 
IN MOLIERE’S DON GARCIE DE NAVARRE 


By Jupp D. Husert 


W. D. Howarth has proved that Don Garcie de Navarre, far from 
being a misguided venture into serious drama, and in spite of the lofty 
status of its protagonists, should be read and performed as a comedy. 
Howarth limited his demonstration to a thorough study of the central 
character, the jealous prince, and to a discussion of the dramatic struc- 
ture of the play. He did not, however, pay much attention to that most 
maligned of Moliére’s heroines, Done Elvire, whom we intend to re- 
habilitate, dramatically if not morally.* 

It must have taxed Moliére’s fertile imagination to invent two such 
incompatible creatures as Don Garcie and Done Elvire. In spite of his 
princely rank, the hero always feels insecure. Present-day psycholo- 
gists might accuse him of suffering from an inferiority complex, for 
he just cannot see why so accomplished a princess as Done Elvire 
could ever love a person like himself. He even wishes that Elvire were 
of humble birth, but for reasons that go beyond a mere sense of in- 
security. Moreover, throughout the play he evinces a total lack of 
subtlety concerning the feelings and motivations of others. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Don Garcie should have a distorted vision 
of reality and that he should always be rushing to false conclusions. 

Done Elvire, however, is partly responsible for her lover’s jealousy. 
Like any self-respecting précieuse, she is loath to call a spade a spade. 
Indeed, even her lady-in-waiting, the nimble-witted Elise, has been 
kept in the dark: 


Cet amour que pour lui votre astre vous inspire 

N’a sur vos actions pris que bien peu d’empire, 

Puisque nos yeux, Madame, ont pu longtemps douter 

Qui de ces deux amants vous vouliez mieux traiter. 
(15-18) 


Under these circumstances, how could Don Garcie have discovered 
Elvire’s love for him? To complicate matters even more, she had 
shown considerable affection to his dashing young rival, Don Sylve: 


Ma pitié, complaisante 4 ses brilants soupirs, 

D’un dehors favorable amusoit ses desirs, 

Et vouloit réparer, par ce foible avantage, 

Ce qu’au fond de mon cceur je lui faisois d’outrage. 
(33-36) 


1W. D. Howarth, “Don Garcie de Navarre or Le Prince Jaloux?” French 
Studies, V (1951), 140-48. All Moliére quotations are from the Edition des 
Grands Ecrivains. 
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Furthermore, Elvire does not seem to have realized that Don Garcie 
might possibly have been unaware of what her real motives were. The 
situation is all the more ironical because the Prince of Navarre judges 
only by externals which he twists to suit his sense of insecurity. Even 
the least ambiguous expressions of affection leave him unconvinced. 

The Princess of Leon is as unwilling to reveal her love in unequivo- 
cal words as are any of Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s heroines. If she 
had had her way in the matter, she would have chosen as lover some 
consummate Platonist trained at the Hotel de Rambouillet. But her 
ill-starred fate chose instead a swashbuckling hero who turns out to 
be the sorriest tyro at courtship. Under such circumstances, she is 
bound to become a précieuse ridicule, as silly, in spite of her courtly 
manner, as the bourgeoises Magdelon and Cathos. Because she thor- 
oughly knows her own feelings, she expects that the man whom she 
happens to prefer will perceive them just as clearly as she does! She 
demands, at the very least, an extraordinary degree of intuition on 
his part: two hearts, two minds, with but a single idea: 

Au moindre mot qu'il dit, un coeur veut qu’on |’entende, 

Et n’aime pas ces feux dont /’importunité 

Demande qu’on s’explique avec tant de clarté. 

Le premier mouvement qui découvre notre 4me 

Doit d’un amant discret satisfaire la flamme. ... 
(284-88) 

Don Garcie demands much more than this modest “premier mouve- 
ment” ; in fact, he requires nothing less than perpetual motion—con- 
stant reiteration of affection. Moreover, Elvire’s words explain why 
she can so easily discount her false show of affection to Don Sylve: 
only her inner reality is worthy of consideration. The Prince of Na- 
varre should have been able to distinguish between such paltry ap- 
pearances and her real being. In short, she expects him to be more 
perceptive than even so famous a character as the shepherdess Astrée. 

As a result of this strange philosophy of love, she necessarily re- 
sents Don Garcie’s jealousy, which reveals a total misunderstanding 
of her deepest feelings and aspirations. His displays of jealousy are 
incomprehensible to her. She has never doubted the sincerity of his 
love for her, and she hopes to find in him this same certainty of her 
love ; in other words, she is seeking the deepest kind of understanding, 
based not on crude demonstrations of affection, but on some mysteri- 
ous form of communion, of intuition. In this light, the Prince becomes 
the perfect foil, on a comic level, for the subtleties of a précieuse ; and 
his outbursts of jealousy can be regarded as a fitting punishment for 
her Platonic aberrations, which retard the processes of Nature. She 
is ridiculous because she so desperately hangs on to a false conception 
of love. Were it in her power, she would reduce sex to a form of 
knowledge, quite devoid of passion or of any other inconveniences. 

Played by an accomplished actress, the part of Done Elvire could 
easily become one of the most remarkable in Moliére’s theater, very 
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nearly on a par with that of Céliméne. In her own special way, the 
Princess of Leon is as frustrated as Don Garcie himself, or as Lélie 
or Horace or even Arnolphe: she is the perpetual victim of contre- 
temps ; she is a heroine who has chosen as partner a hopeless blun- 
derer, one who invariably misses his cue and who, instead of playing 
the soul-satisfying game of innuendo, as a civilized prince should, be- 
haves in the crude and childish manner of a jack-in-the-box. 

Done Elvire has a much more serious grievance than mere mis- 
understanding. By his very suspicions, Don Garcie shows his lack 
of proper esteem. Instead of accusing her, a true lover would uphold 
her honor and champion her cause against the entire universe: 


dans mes sentiments, assez bien déclarés, 
Vos doutes rencontroient des garants assurés : 
Vous n’aviez rien a craindre; et d’autres, sur ce gage, 
Auroient du monde entier bravé le témoignage. 
(650-53) 


The other men referred to in Elvire’s rejoinder populate practically 
all the tragicomedies and novels of the period. Far from taking so 
direct a hint, the Prince shows a lack of tact that would be unique 
among seventeenth-century heroes were it not for Alceste’s misan- 
thropic rantings : 

J'ai cru que dans ces lieux rangés sous ma puissance, 
Votre ame se forcoit 4 quelque complaisance, 


Que déguisant pour moi votre sévérité. ... 
(660-62) 


Done Elvire interrupts him. Her indignation would not be disowned 
by Emilie, Laodice, Eurydice, or any other of Corneille’s embattled 
heroines : 


Et je pourrois descendre a cette lacheté! 

Moi prendre le parti d’une honteuse feinte! 

Agir par les motifs d’une servile crainte! 

Trahir mes sentiments! et, pour étre en vos mains, 

D’un masque de faveur vous couvrir mes dédains! 

La gloire sur mon cceur auroit si peu d’empire! 

Vous pouvez le penser, et vous me I’osez dire! 
(663-69) 


Her indignation, which might have been moving in the presence of 
such a tyrant as the usurper Mauregat, the villain of the piece, ap- 
pears ridiculous under the circumstances, for it can express little more 
than frustration at Don Garcie’s persistent étourderie. 

Elvire’s Cornelian ethos, her Platonism, her preciosity, deeply im- 
bedded though they may be, are forms of pretense and affectation. 
This does not imply that she is basically insincere: she has to take 
seriously a certain public, social, or cultural image of herselfi—a per- 
sona which may be conveniently discarded as soon as a more genuine 
and natural feeling can assert itself. However royal her birth and 
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lofty her situation, she is not unlike the bourgeoise Mariane, who tried 
to play a Cornelian part in the face of adverse circumstances : 

Mais par un haut refus et d’éclatants mépris 

Ferai-je dans mon choix voir un cceur trop épris? 

Sortirai-je pour lui, quelque éclat dont il brille, 

De la pudeur du sexe et du devoir de fille? 

Et veux-tu que mes feux, par le monde étalés. . .. 

(Tartuffe, 631-35) 


Dorine unmercifully plays up this pretense and finally shatters it with 
her memorable “Non, vous serez, ma foi! tartuffiée.” 

Unfortunately, Done Elvire, who is only a shade less ludicrous 
than Mariane, is a princess, and her lady-in-waiting cannot allow 
herself to interpret so bluntly the voice of Nature. Elise disagrees 
with her mistress in that she regards jealousy less as a lack of esteem 
than as a proof of affection: “C’est par la que son feu se peut mieux 
exprimer ; / Et plus il est jaloux, plus nous devons l’aimer” (97-98). 
On the strength of this psychological maxim, she predicts that what- 
ever Elvire’s attitude toward this flaw in her lover may appear to be, 
he will always be pardoned: “je sais quel pouvoir, malgré votre 
menace, / A de pareils forfaits donnera toujours grace” (780-81). 
And Elise does not hesitate to inform the Prince in guarded terms 
that Elvire’s dislike of jealousy is little more than an idiosyncrasy : 
“Mais nous avons du Ciel ou du tempérament / Que nous jugeons 
de tout chacun diversement” (1182-83). In short, she states most 
politely that Elvire’s Platonic convictions and Cornelian ideals are an 
irrational and irrelevant nuisance. 

The wise Elise, however, would be the last person to show bitter- 
ness or even surprise at such diversity of temperaments or to wish to 
change humanity. This raisonneuse—the first in Moliére’s theater— 
believes that one should tolerate the foibles of others and do one’s best 
to conform to them: 


Et puisqu’elle vous blame, et que sa fantaisie 

Lui fait un monstre affreux de votre jalousie, 

Je serois complaisant, et voudrois m’efforcer 

De cacher a ses yeux ce qui peut les blesser. 

Un amant suit sans doute une utile méthode, 

S’il fait qu’a notre humeur la sienne s’accommode ; 

Et cent devoirs font moins que ces ajustements 

Qui font croire en deux cceurs les mémes sentiments. 
(1184-91) 


From a courtly, Platonic, or Cornelian standpoint, such a tolerant, 
skeptical, and fundamentally disillusioned attitude would represent a 
capitulation. Elise’s advice to Don Garcie is not devoid of satirical 
implications: it definitely pricks the bubble of current heroic conceits 
regarding love and throws an unfavorable light on the Princess, whose 
demand of esteem and communion of souls is dubbed a “fantaisie.” 
Such underlying irony tends to transform the play into a gigantic 
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dépit amoureux with endless ramifications, including a cloak-and- 
dagger plot. 

Elise states, and the entire play reveals, that on the level of emotions 
there cannot be a true communion of souls. In spite of their love, or 
perhaps because of it, Elvire and the Prince live in separate, not to 
say private, worlds. Expecting perfect understanding from the person 
least likely to provide it, she instinctively does her utmost to prevent 
any outward or, for that matter, inner formulation of her love. And 
Don Garcie is so blinded by circumstantial evidence and so anguished 
by his imaginary lack of merit that he makes no effort to observe 
Done Elvire. 

In a world where lovers must remain isolated within themselves, 
within their own fantasies and emotions, the distinction between 
appearance and reality becomes increasingly arduous.? Elise alone 
has found the one valid approach in human relations: ajustements. 
May one claim that the world of Don Garcie is still a thoroughly 
baroque universe, full of disguises, where nothing is as it appears to 
be, where human understanding is no more than a false impression 
that skill can fabricate, a pleasing illusion that will result at certain 
moments from falsely conciliatory attitudes “Qui font croire en deux 
coeurs les mémes sentiments” ? 

The baroque aspects of the play are apt to be misleading; for 
Moliére, in thus dramatizing the difficulty of distinguishing between 
reality and appearance, is attempting to unmask certain forms of 
pretense. Communication or communion, difficult in itself, can be 
rendered nearly impossible by affectations and blindness. And Mo- 
liére obviously prefers to stress the humor of misunderstanding rather 
than the tragedy of incommunicability. In Don Garcie, the audience 
never loses sight of the true feelings of the protagonists and, as a 
result, can follow them with amused detachment through the laby- 
rinthine ways of their misinterpretations. The baroque spirit would, 
perhaps, consist in losing oneself in the perplexities of the characters ; 
the classical spirit, in a clear appraisal of their aberrations. In this 
regard, neither Moliére nor his public would quarrel with La Roche- 
foucauld’s maxim: “La souveraine habileté consiste 4 bien connaitre 
le prix des choses.”* 

Neither Elvire nor Gercie is in any manner habile, let alone sou- 
verainement habile; neither is gifted with a discriminating perception 
of values. However, beyond her pretense and her idées regues, beyond 
his blindness and his étourderies, we can discover a sensible yet 
unreasoning power which will eventually set everything right: Nature. 
When the time comes, Elvire will unhesitatingly throw aside her 
Cornelian ideals, her peculiar sense of honor or convenances, in order 


2 This distinction is reflected in the by magne’ Ol which abounds in intellectual 
terms, the listing of which would weary the reader 

This maxim, No. 244 of the 1678 edition, first appeared i in the 1664 (Dutch) 
edition. See Oeuvres complétes (Paris: Pléiade, 19 
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to reciprocate the Prince’s passion. His remorse at the dénouement 
may be sincere, but were it patently an ajustemeni, the Princess 
would have accepted it gladly at its face value in order to gain her 
own and Nature’s ends: love and sex. 

The uneven struggle between the Cornelian persona and Nature 
finds dramatic expression throughout the comedy in Elvire’s facile 
rejections of her solemn pledges to banish Don Garcie from her 
presence at the very next manifestation of his jealousy. Such oaths 
have no more reality than so many words: like several other Moliére 
characters, Elvire se paye de mots. For the same reason, she does not 
take very seriously, in spite of her irritation, the Prince’s accusations, 
for they confirm, albeit in a redundant manner, the intensity of his 
passion. Does it really matter if her persona be weaned from its 
wordy diet? After all, it is no more than a mask. 

Although love triumphs throughout the play, it is victorious despite 
the separateness of the lovers, whose passion must thrive on misunder- 
standing. La Rochefoucauld will go even further than Moliére in 
stressing this fundamental lack of communion: “N’aimer guére en 
amour est un moyen assuré pour étre aimé.”* Moliére, however, re- 
gards love as a manifestation of Nature capable of destroying all 
obstacles; in comparison, Platonic and courtly ideals are no more 
than cobwebs that must be swept away together with such irrelevant 
notions as a communion of souls. Nonetheless, Moli¢re would prob- 
ably agree with La Rochefoucauld in detecting in love the presence of 
amour-propre. This is made clear by Don Garcie’s strange wish, 
which Antoine Adam* regards as merely précieux: 

Oui, tout mon cceur voudroit montrer aux yeux de tous 

Qu’il ne regarde en vous autre chose que vous; 

Et cent fois, si je puis le dire sans offense, 

Ses voeux se sont armés contre votre naissance ; 

Leur chaleur indiscréte a d’un destin plus bas 

Souhaité le partage 4 vos divins appas, 

Afin que de ce coeur ie noble sacrifice 

Pat du Ciel envers vous réparer l’injustice, 

Et votre sort tenir des mains de mon amour 

Tout ce qu'il doit au sang dont vous tenez le jour. 
(217-26) 

* Maxim No. 301 of the 1665 edition. A similar misunderstanding marks the 
relationship between Alceste and Céliméne in the Misanthrope, which contains 
several passages lifted from Don Garcie. Although both Alceste and the Prince 
of pomp ph ba AI The eB oe hy hg hi 
of Leon are, in varying degrees, coquettes, and although jealousy is an important 
feature in both comedies, the chief resemblance between the two lays is to be 
found in the theme of incompatibility and perhaps also in the Em ed ego- 
tism of the protagonists. Basically, Alceste is closer to Done Elvire than to Don 
Garcie, for, like the Princess, he cannot tolerate the discrepancy between human 
relations as they should be and as they are. 

5 Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVII*™* siécle, III (Paris, 1952), 
272. Adam regards Elvire as “une précieuse, et de la pire espéce.” The point is 
that Moliére intended her to be just that: he was not trying to create a com- 
pelling “romantic” -heroine, but a pathetically absurd character in a basically 


comic situation. Adam still holds to the traditional view that Don Garcie de 
Navarre is intended as a “serious” play. 
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Behind the apparent disinterestedness of this passion, there lurks 
not only a sense of insecurity, but also the dangerous ambition of 
becoming the master of Elvire’s destiny. What happiness, what 
egotistical pleasure if only the Princess could owe her very being to 
him! That alone would insure absolute possession. Perhaps it is her 
very independence—her otherness—which he resents: an independ- 
ence which gives rise to his jealousy. By this act of unconscious 
arrogance, Don Garcie foreshadows Arnolphe’s demand of complete 
submission on the part of a wife. 

The Prince’s speech helps to explain the inevitable incompatibility 
of the two lovers—for absolute possession is as impossible as perfect 
communion or the reduction of sex to knowledge. Both of these ex- 
orbitant wishes reveal a tendency to negate the very being—the other- 
ness—of the person loved. It would appear that each lover strives, in 
one way or another, to play the dominant part in the projected rela- 
tionship. The insecure Prince seeks to destroy Elvire’s liberty, which 
he fears and to which he responds by jealousy; the Princess, whose 
approach to love is more essentialistic than existential, takes refuge in 
a sentimental form of Platonism which, by transforming love into an 
intellectual conceit, makes it both attractive and safe. In short, the 
hero and the heroine are so completely incompatible that they require 
the bountiful help of Nature. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


6 Tyranny constitutes an important theme in Don Garcie de Navarre. It serves 
to tie together such disparate elements as a cloak-and-dagger plot and a tem- 
pestuous courtship. Words referring to one or another type of constraint abound 
in the comedy. 





ST.-JOHN PERSE 
By Byron Cott 


Appraisals of St.-John Perse, the French poet, by American critics 
leave one with the double impression of their high estimation of the 
man and their inability to come to grips with his work. For example, 
the reviews of Amers, Perse’s latest work, give clear evidence that the 
poetry has eluded the commentators in a surprising way. When we 
are not being told that “in the world of Seamarks the sea is central,” 
we read that “the pseudonym of the poet, after the Roman Persius, is 
as vague and evocative as his poetry’ (italics mine) or that Perse 
“creates absolute metaphors whose effectiveness owes little to refer- 
ence. Such images as ‘the white bitches of disaster capped with gold’ 
offer little hold for exegesis.” 

These comments are indeed interesting. For many of us, the more 
we read Perse, the more convinced we become of the relentless preci- 
sion of his work and the concreteness of the metaphors which, in con- 
tradistinction to surrealist practice, are always rooted in reality, if only 
we probe far enough. If the origin of some of the metaphors still 
escapes us, it is probably because our imaginations fail to take the leap 
that the poet originally made or that we did not see one evening an 
agitated ocean under a light which illumined the “absolute metaphor”’ 
cited above by the critic. 

But such cavils aside, it seems curious that Perse’s antecedents 
have not been more thoroughly explored. Amos Wilder, who devotes 
a chapter to the work of Perse, says that “the poems are written in a 
kind of Dionysiac free verse.”* He then gives a two-page quotation 
from Exil (“Toujours il y eut cette clamour . . .” and following 
strophes) and ends with the comment: “Whatever else there be in 
these lines there is at least a magnificent communication of the cease- 
less procession and tumult of the breakers about the shores of the 
world.” It is time, then, to ask ourselves why Perse’s effect in our 
day has been so great. 

The figure of the Prince, one that recurs throughout the work of 
Perse, seems to have a special importance in the aristocratic world of 
his poetry. The characteristics of this symbolical personage are given 
most fully in Amitié d’un Prince, published in France in the same year 
as Anabase. We gather from the description that the Prince is a thin 
man with delicate nostrils, unused to association with men, dissident, 
secret in his plans, hard with himself, clear thinking, liking women and 
solitude. Have we not encountered a similar figure in literature be- 
fore? The particularity and humor in this portrait (in the final part 


1 Amos N. Wilder, Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition (New York, 
1952), p. 105. 
2 Ibid., p. 107. 
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of the poem the Prince plays at dice on the threshold of his house, his 
head covered with a kerchief) remind us of the characterization of the 
aristocratic Zarathustra; but we will not concern ourselves here with 
this figure in the pseudo-Jacobean of the English translation. Instead, 
we will take a sentence from another work by Nietzsche, a sentence 
that will illumine not only the nature of the Prince, but the bias of the 
narrator of these poems. 


The noble man honours in himself the powerful one, him also who has power 
over himself, who knows how to speak and how to keep silence, who takes pleas- 
ure in subjecting himself to severity and hardness, and has reverence for all that 
is severe and hard. (Beyond Good and Evil)® 


“Who knows how to speak and how to keep silence” —this charac- 
teristic of the noble nature Perse stresses often in his work, even as 
he has embodied it in his life. There was a lapse of thirteen years 
between his first and second books, seventeen years between his second 
book and the publication of the poem Exil in America. In his work, 
which has been a sustained affirmation of life, Perse seems always to 
have been guided by the Nietzschean idea that “It is the powerful who 
know how to honour” (Beyond Good and Evil, p. 580). Its lack of 
pity is clear already in Eloges in the adumbration of the egotistical 
and visionary colonial childhood. This same quality is celebrated in 
Anabase in a way which makes us think of Nietzsche’s comment on 
the aristocratic races “who have left the idea ‘Barbarian’ on all the 
tracks in which they have marched; nay, a consciousness of this very 
barbarianism, and even a pride in it, manifests itself even in their 
highest civilisation” (Genealogy of Morals, p. 652). 

Having said this, we can suggest why Perse has had such an appeal 
for our own period. At a time when European poets, like Breton, 
were engaged in incantations against the age in which they lived 
(which boiled down to Rimbaud’s “en querellant les apparences du 
monde”), Perse had gone beyond the age. When men like Prevert 
and Brecht were swallowing all the bitter poisons of their time, Perse 
had already rid his system of them, using the great antidotes of soli- 
tude and isolation. And the perspective to which he had now come 
reminds us forcibly of that held by the German philosopher. For 
Perse, as indeed for Nietzsche, gaining this perspective demanded a 
kind of spiritual reversion. 

The man of Perse’s own nationality and tradition who most cleariy 
illustrates this problem is Rimbaud. Not so much the theorist of 
symbolism as its legend, he is far more important to our purposes than 
is the quiet maitre of the Rue de Rome, who held meetings in his 
apartment, for from Rimbaud sprang the two currents of the third- 
generation symbolist movement that have no relationship with literary 
Parisianism. What Rimbaud was searching for in his work is sug- 

8 Friedrich Nietzsche, Philosophy of Nietzsche, Modern Library (New York, 


1927), p. 580. Subsequent citations to Nietzsche will be to the title of the indi- 
vidual work and to the page or pages in this Modern Library edition. 
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gested by a phrase from the poem Angoisse in the Illuminations: “Que 
des accidents de féerie scientifique et des mouvements de fraternité 
sociale soient cheris comme restitution progressive de la franchise pre- 
miére. .. ?’* This “first franchise” of childhood continued to elude 
Rimbaud throughout the poetic phase of his life. 

Three principal elements inform the Illuminations: the vision of 
childhood, the possibility of love, and the power both of inspiration 
and of the written word. It is the first that satisfied Rimbaud most 
completely, and it is the first that is the most satisfying to his readers. 
Déluge and the five parts of Enfance deal with the power of early 
apprehension and its loss. The rest of the poems show the attempts 
either to find a substitute for it or to atomize the world which caused 
it to vanish. Instead of asking about scientific magic or social frater- 
nity, Rimbaud might have written: “What advance in poetic virtu- 
osity, what new development in love, will give me back this vision?” 
The answer : neither. 

When Rimbaud sought a reason for this loss (in poems like Les 
Premiéres communions and above all in Une Saison en enfer), he 
found it in the Christian religion in which he had been reared. The 
chapter “L’Impossible” in Une Saison shows how urgently Rimbaud 
tried to see his way around or behind Christ, who had cut man off 
from nature by declaring the single path to salvation. It was the dis- 
covery of the East and the Hellenic world that in this life men could 
walk and think like gods. It was the discovery of Christianity that 
the divine life could never be realized on this earth. Rimbaud tried 
and failed to find this knowledge once again, even as Nietzsche had 
for a time found it and as had Thoreau. But if one could not find it 
and did not have an established faith, one was reduced to living 
“en nous amusant, en revant amours monstres et univers fantastiques, 
en nous plaignant et en querellant les apparences du monde .. .” (p. 
194). But for Rimbaud, his poetry had to come from faith or from 
“the primitive fatherland,” “la sagesse de l’Orient.” He would not 
under any other circumstances “entertain” himself by writing. 

We know which of the above alternatives was most frequently 
adopted by the symbolist poets, just as among the English pre- 
Raphaelites. The movement was for many a new anti-materialism, 
with Catholicism at the end of the road. These conversions often 
strike us as being weak, somewhat decadent affairs. But there was 
one man who explicitly owed his conversion to Rimbaud for whom 
this was not true. Paul Claudel represents the greatest example of 
the first of these historical alternatives. And the greatest example of 
the other is Perse, who found his way around the Christian religion 
to the spiritual homeland which Nietzsche reached in his maturity. 
If we were to make a crude analogy, we might say that Perse was the 
Nietzsche to Claudel’s Wagner, bearing in mind the latter’s flamboy- 


* Arthur Rimbaud, Oeuvres de Arthur Rimbaud, Mercure de France (Paris. 
1952), p. 248. 
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ant drama with all the stops pulled out and the severe, epic lyricism of 
the former with its ring of “new tablets.” The comparison still holds 
in Claudel’s influence on the earl Perse, which Gide in his corre- 
spondence with Claudel called “violent.” But our main point here is 
that Perse’s special success puts him in a relation to his forerunner 
that has gone undiscussed, except in the matter of technique, while 
that of Claudel with the same man has been widely examined. 

Holderlin has an interesting phrase, paralleling a senience of 
Nietzsche quoted above, to the effect that poetry is produced when 
man is passing out of nature into civilization and out of civilization 
into nature. This état sauvage was one that Rimbaud could never find. 
It is the very atmosphere of Thoreau’s Journals. It is also present in 
Anabase, which is a true “up-going” to the sources of the spirit “out 
of civilization into nature.” It is the work of a mind that would 
applaud the sentence of Pericles on Greek civilization: “Our audac- 
ity has forced a way over every land and sea, rearing everywhere im- 
perishable memcrials of itself for good and evil” (Genealogy of 
Morals, p. 652). We would not hesitate to place this poem beside the 
work of a man like Ernst Jiinger, who was writing at the same time 
in Germany. And for a glimpse of how this state of mind regarded 
the political power movements of the period, we have Jiinger’s Auf 
den Marmorklippen to guide us. 

It does not matter for the sake of our argument whether the German 
philosopher was a conscious influence on the French poet; similar 
states of mind can have different births if the time is right. But un- 
doubtedly there is voiced in the last two works of Perse, Vents and 
Amers, the same cry that we find in Genealogy of Morals: 

a glimpse of a man that justifies the existence of man, a glimpse of an incarnate 


human happiness that realises and redeems, for the sake of which one may hold 
fast to the belief in man. . . . The sight of man now fatigues. (p. 655) 


And having said this, we have explained why Perse fascinates his 
time. His work is a necessary development, and the result of a des- 
tiny rather than of the aesthetic impulse which Rimbaud disdained. 
And have we suggested the answer to the puzzle of the commentators’ 
vagueness? Is it because they are trying to praise a work with whose 
direction they are not in sympathy? The narrator of these great 
poems is, like Zarathustra, preéminently “the man without nausea.” 
This characteristic is so increasingly rare in our time that, when we 
see it, we spontaneously tend to praise it without realizing what the 
spirit must experience and accept in order to reach this altitude. “He 
who can breathe in the air of my writings knows that it is the air of 
the heights, that it is bracing. A man must be formed for it . . .” 
(Ecce Homo, p. 812). He must be formed for it if he intends to live 
there, not if he is only on an alpine excursion. 


Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts 





UNANIMISM REVISITED 
By Ben F. Sto.tzFus 


Unanimism, as one of the most significant and interesting literary 
schools at the turn of the twentieth-century, dates back to an evening 
in 1903. Jules Romains, while walking up the Rue d’Amsterdam, 
swarming wit the activity of people and vehicles, had the “intuition” 
of a collective being vaster than himself, the whole forming an ele- 
mental rhythm whose mystical power he thereafter sought to fathom 
and explain. Two years later he coined the word unanimisme to ex- 
press this new awareness.* 

That same year, 1905, Romains and Chenneviére (Chenneviére was 
second only to Romains as a spokesman for the evolving consciousness 
of group behavior), each wrote an article in which he elucidated the 
new vision: Romains, in the April issue of Le Penseur,? in which the 
word unanimisme appears for the first time; Chenneviére in the July 
issue of Vox.* 

Romains’ article takes as its point of departure an awareness of the 
active and productive energy of the human race as it progresses 
toward ever larger collective units. He concludes that a group, though 
ephemeral, is born, grows, ages, and dies, living a cycle of its own 
existence with its own particular attributes. The spectators in a the- 
ater or on a crowded street are, for Romains, “un tout réel, vivant, 
doué dune existence globale et de sentiments unanimes” (Le Penseur, 
pp. 121-25). 

Chenneviére’s article is aggressive and militant in spirit. He 
attacks symbolism and demands a rejuvenation of poetry. He attacks 
as well Barrés and the traditionalists. He affirms that the self, “ex- 
emplaire unique dans l’espace et dans le temps,” is, nevertheless, part 
of the human race in general and of the local group in particular. He 
urges artists to use the irresistible forces of the “sentiments unani- 
mes,” such as hatred, anger, enthusiasm, and curiosity. Also, 


l'aide merveilleuse qu’apporte a l’idée ou au sentiment d'un homme la coopération 
d’un groupe; du progrés que cette idée ou ce sentiment effectue 4 son tour chez 
Yindividu, quand ils sont partagés par mille, cent mille, un million d’individus ; 
en un mot de la vie unanime et pas du tout métaphorique d’un groupement, quel 
qu'il soit, et dans quelque endroit qu'il soit. (Vox, pp. 203-204) 


The unanimist poet is particularly sensitive to the noises of the 
street and city squares. He is able to extract poetry and truth from 


ma “Jules Romains,” Le Mouton blanc, 2nd series, No. 1 
), p. 3. 

2 Jules Romains, “Les Sentiments unanimes et la poésie,” Le Penseur, No. 4 
(1905), pp. 121-25. 
20 ‘ Georges Chenneviére, “Le Frisson nouveau,” Vox, No. 19 (1905), pp. 201- 
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these places and from the ephemeral groupings of people ; he immerses 
himself in the streets, able to differentiate with closed eyes “le bruit 
d’un carrefour du bruit d’un autre,” able to receive “du sol, des murs, 
du ciel de la grande ville mille communications secrétes qu’il enfermait 
dans son ceeur....”* The “frisson nouveau” of unanimism was to 
reveal the organic quality, not only of streets and city squares, but of 
a village, Le Bourg régénéré, a city, Puissances de Paris, a nation, 
or even Europe itself, L’Homme blanc for Romains and Pamir for 
Chenneviére. 

This poetry was to have a greater variety than the work of Zola or 
Verhaeren, whose descriptions, they felt, were limited to the external 
aspects of the group. Romains and Chenneviére wanted what they 
called a realistic idealism.* They rejected the individualistic pessimism 
of the symbolists and stressed, on the contrary, an optimism in which 
sensation was not an end in itself, but a unifying principle.* Unani- 
mism was, therefore, to have a new intuitive dimension, beyond natu- 
ralism, with which to describe the invisible reality of things (Le 
Penseur, pp. 121-25). Unanimism was essentially an attempt to syn- 
thesize naturalism and symbolism, using the inner psychic dimension 
of the group as intermediary. This new emphasis on the group focused 
naturally on the largest entity, which was the city. The city, in its 
turn, as the locus of everything modern, became the perfect source of 
poetic inspiration, the central nervous system, not only for the poet, 
but for the entire social structure. Had not Verhaeren already stated 
that “tous les chemins vont vers la ville!” 

Unanimism was not a theory of sociology, nor was it primarily a 
philosophy, though it does contain a strong didactic element. It was 
an orientation, a frame of mind, a literary sensitivity. It did not pro- 
fess to be scientific, but poetic. Nor was its awareness of the group 
startlingly new. Durkheim, Le Bon, and Tarde, three of the most 
prominent sociologists, had already written in considerable detail 
about the behavior of groups and the psychology of the crowd. Liter- 
ary reviews such as La Nouvelle Revue Moderne and La Vie were 
already using the city as a source of poetic inspiration (James Joyce 
also was to use this theme in Ulysses, though here we have an oppos- 
ing force, the essential divorce between the artist and the city). The 
significant poetic contribution of unanimism is in having discovered a 
new language with which to express the developing sensitivity to 
group behavior. 

A number of events which took place at the turn of the twentieth 
century gave impetus to an optimistic literary proliferation. The 
world’s fair of 1900 accentuated scientific and technical developments. 


- * Ju Cie 7 “Nouvelle préface 4 la Vie Unanime,” Le Navire d’ Argent, 
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5 Georges Chenneviére, “Le Role social de la musique,” Mercure de France, 
CXLIV (1920), 301. 

‘ee Romains, “La Génération nouvelle et son unité,” N.R.F., No. 7 (1909), 
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Man, no longer bent on destroying himself, seemed to be following 
constructive roads toward peace; and literary isms, like the sciences, 
spawned strange offspring in their drive to make new discoveries in 
the domain of human reality and behavior. 

Artists with similar ambitions and aims convened in the now 
famous Abbaye de Créteil, where the writers, in particular, stressed 
the need for a revitalized human poetry to replace the alleged sterility 
of symbolism. Different as these writers were individually, they did 
agree on the need for a more direct literary expression “qui suggérat 
l’ame par la peinture du concret.” Romains wanted a “poésie immédi- 
ate,” while Duhamel wanted a poetry which would bring man face to 
face with himself and others.’ Chenneviére, the most gifted of the 
so-called unanimist poets, was to absorb these tendencies and apply 
them to his own creative endeavors : 


Sirénes et fanaux des ports, 
Phares des plus lointaines iles, 


Lanternes sur les chemins noirs! 
Eclatez partout et ensemble, 
Pour que la présence de I"homme 
Soit de nouveau signifiée. . . .* 


In addition to creating a new poetic language, unanimism did two 
things: it synthesized certain literary trends of the preceding years 
(L’Ecole romane, Le Naturisme, L’Humanisme, and L’Intégralisme) 
and at the same time created a new aesthetic ideal. 

C~itics often group the unanimists and the poets of L’Abbaye de 
Créteil in one literary school. Henri Ghéon called it “whitmanisme,” 
because of its amplitude and lyric exuberance,® but to think of it 
purely in terms of Whitman is erroneous. Whitman did, indeed, exert 
an influence on Chenneviére (Romains admits no such influence), but 
the group which is represented by L’Anthologie de effort, including 
Vildrac, Duhamel, Chenneviére, Spire, Romains, Arcos, Aliés, Mar- 
tinet, G. Périn, and Henri Franck, is much too varied to be charac- 
terized simply as Whitmanist. 

Henri Clouard calls them modernists, which is not entirely in- 
correct, although his reasons are not clear. It is true, as he states, 
that they wished to speak to the people with an unaffected lyricism 
and intimacy, that they were humanists, that they sang of “le mystére 
quotidien, la merveille de chaque minute” and the “humbles réalités,’””*° 


7 Charles Vildrac, “Sous le signe de l’amitié,” Les Cahiers des Hommes de 
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10 Henri Clouard, La Poésie francaise moderne des romantiques @ nos jours 
(Paris, 1924), p. 313. 
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but that is not necessarily modern. What was modern was the 
emphasis of unanimism on the new collective awareness focusing on 
the city, the streets, the railroad stations, the factories, the automobile, 
and the manifold aspects of an accelerated way of life: “Le moteur 
vit d’explosions obéissantes; / Les atomes des gaz se battent en 
chantant.””"* 

At this time Romains was organizing a movement which Duhamel 
has described as a “croisade unanimiste.” Romains had, in effect, 
written to Duhamel that one should organize “son époque.”?? In 
spite of the fact that these writers had much in common, Arcos, 
Duhamel, and Vildrac were profoundly individualistic and resisted 
Romains’ attempts to lead them all into the unanimistic camp. 
Chenneviére and Pierre-Jean Jouve were closer to Romains than any 
of the others, and no doubt the three of them would have liked to 
see poets with similar ambitions together. 

Romains and Chenneviére wanted a group unity which would direct 
the literary tastes of the century. Indeed, in 1909, when Romains 
recited his poem L’Ode a la foule qui est ici, and in 1911 when 
L’ Armée dans la ville came out, many people believed that he would 
pose as the head of an “Ecole Unanimiste” (Cuisenier, Le Mouton 
blanc, p. 4). But Romains had previously denied ever having such 
intentions when he stated in 1908 that there was neither a leader nor 
disciples nor a philosophical system.** The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that Duhamel and Vildrac preferred to remain aloof and not be as- 
sociated with unanimism at all (Duhamel, p. 79). 

Unanimism, in focusing on the city as the source of fresh poetic 
inspiration, elaborated certain themes already stated by Goethe, Hugo, 
Baudelaire, Zola, and Verhaeren, to mention only the most obvious. 
Nearly all of Chenneviére’s dramatic poem Le Printemps was inspired 
by Part I, Scene 3, of Goethe’s Faust, a scene of crowds rushing 
through the city gates to bask in the warm spring country sunshine. 
Chenneviére’s poem of the city elaborates this theme: 


Tu n’as pas de prairies, tu n’a pas de foréts, 
Nous n’avons pas de fleurs pour t’en faire un bouquet, 
mais voici notre cceur; il sera ton printemps.1* 


The unanimists also found in the works of Hugo, particularly in 
his Paris a vol d’oiseau, with its impressive panoramic view of the 
city, descriptions replete with the unity and movement of mass be- 
havior. Zola’s merit and originality was to have described the 
collective existence of the street, the store, the factory, the mine, the 
theater, and thus to have demonstrated the increasing influence of 


11 Jules Romains, “Propagations,” La Vie unanime (Paris, 1925). 

12 Georges Duhamel, Les Espoirs et les épreuves (Paris, 1953), p. 79. 

13 Jules Romains, “A propos de l’unanimisme,” La Grande Revue, No. 14 
(1908), p. 286. 

14 Georges Chenneviére, Le Printemps (Paris, 1910), p. 24. 
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groups on modern society.** The unanimists admired Verhaeren’s 
Villes tentaculaires and Les Forces tumultueuses for the hallucinatory 
manner in which the Belgian poet sang of modern life, of the work in 
the fields and factories and ports, and of the dizzying pace of city 
life :** 

O les Babels enfin réalisées ! 

Et cent peuples fondus dans la cité commune; 

Et les langues se dissolvant en une ; 


Et la ville comme une main les doigts ouverts, 
Se refermant sur l’univers! (“Le Port”) 


But it was in Baudelaire that they found the first poet of the big 
modern city, for it was he who had sensed its occult forces and who 
had seen its “innombrables rapports.” Baudelaire was also the first 
poet to sing of man within the large city, of the mystic experience of 
man’s contact with the city as a being :*" 


L’aurore grelottante en robe rose et verte 
S’avancait lentement sur la Seine déserte, 
Et le sombre Paris, en se frottant les yeux, 
Empoignait ses outils, vieillard laborieux ! 
(“Le Crépuscule du matin”) 


The merit of Romains and Chenneviére, then, in the wake of these 
precursors, is to have developed a poetic and quasi-religious language 
to express the evolving consciousness of the collective life of groups 
and the city. Romains chose to express this new awareness in terms 
of a christianity which he transposed from a theistic to a humanistic 
level for the purposes of unanimism. He invented a new terminology 
with a modern emphasis to illuminate old concepts. God becomes, 
therefore, the self-awareness of a group, “un dieu,” and the role of 
creator is reversed. The holy ghost becomes “l’Ame” of things or of 
people, while the human soul is part of “l’unanime.” “L’unanime” 
was a spiritual reality, similar to the state of religious experience 
William James had described. Experiencing “l’unanime” meant that 
the individual was capable of direct, immediate, and intuitive par- 
ticipation in the greater reality of the group; it transcended a mere 
identification with its external aspects to embrace what Romains 
qualified as “le continu psychique,” a kind of collective unconscious, 
the essential premise of unanimism. 

Unanimism, writes Cuisenier, stressed the possibility of communica- 
tion between the individual and the group by means of the collective 
unconscious common to both.’* Immortality, then, is not of the 
heaven-hell variety, but a participating identification with the con- 


15 Georges Chenneviére, “Zola et la société moderne,” L’Humanité, Sept. 7, 
18 Georges Chenneviére, “Echos—Emile Verhaeren,” L’Humanité, Jan. 27, 
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tinuity of the human race. Unanimism could fill the void left by the 
loss of Christian faith or the absence of belief. It had the ingredients 
of a social religion complete with catechism in Romains’ Manuel de 
déification. We see, therefore, that there is a mystique of unanimism 
which enables the believer to communicate with the dynamism of the 
group, much as a pious person establishes contact with God. 

Unanimism was polytheistic, in that each group awareness was a 
separate “god,” exalted by its group consciousness. In this state of 
suspension, the individual’s psychic life is temporarily fused with the 
life of the group. A love-bond between members acts as the cohesive 
force. The poet’s or the leader’s role is to accentuate this tie. 
“A lorigine de toute découverte ‘poétique,’ il y a une sorte d’amour.””” 
It was this kind of love which Chenneviére was offering the city in 
Le Printemps, a love strong enough to penetrate its very core, reveal 
the truth, and liberate all men. This was a fusion of the self with all 
the collective selves of the world, not unlike Rousseau’s fusion with 
nature,” which allowed him to commune with the inner reality of 
universal man. 

If, as Bergson has stated, man is able to reach the depths of his 
own inner self, why should he not also be able to participate intuitively 
in the psychic life of the group, penetrate its “soul” and identify him- 
self with the mysterious forces of its being? This was precisely the 
method adopted by the unanimists. The “soul” of the crowd, there- 
fore, became the inspirational force behind this new poetry. The 
unanimists believed that if the poet were able to identify himself fully 
with the wishes of the group, then a dynamic poetry would be able to 
mold the group’s behavior and guide its actions. 

Romains and Chenneviére recognized early and tried to capitalize 
on the nascent dynamism of twentieth-century mass behavior. Ro- 
mains’ images, more forceful than those of Chenneviére, led the way. 
In his poetry, we sense the predominance of the Idea as it forges a 
new group con: *iousness : 


Foule! Ton ame entiére est debout dans mon corps. 


Ne te défends pas, foule femelle, 

C’est moi qui te veux, moi qui t’aurai! 
Laisse tout mon souffle qui te crée 
Passer comme le vent de la mer. 


Les corps qui sont ici, la ville peut les prendre: 
Ils garderont au front, comme une croix de cendre, 
Le vestige du dieu que tu es maintenant.?1 


19 Jules Romains, “Un Sentiment du XX*"* siécle,” La Vérité en bouteilles 
(Paris, 1927), p. 75. 

20 See “Cinquiéme Promenade,” Les Réveries du promeneur solitaire. 

21 Jules Romains, “Ode a la foule qui est ici,” Odes et priéres. 
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Unanimism was to be the poetry of the social, intellectual, and 
artistic evolution of man. Auguste Comte, of course, had already 
spoken of a new spiritual force. Romains and Chenneviére seemed to 
be assuming the roles of priest for the new Positivist state whose 
principal doctrine was love and whose end was progress based 
on order. It was this spiritual power which Henri, the hero of Le 
Printemps, was willing to die for. He was thus combining the three 
aspects of social evolution which comprise Comte’s philosophy of 
history : feeling, action, and intellect. 

Feeling or emotion, the basis of morality, goes through three stages 
in which man’s social nature finds satisfaction in the family, then 
in the state, and finally in the race. Le Printemps ends tragically with 
a total lack of understanding in the family. Chenneviére is, in effect, 
saying that before love can become a potent force in guiding the 
behavior of men and nations, it must find expression in the home, 
within the family unit. In the new Positivist state which the unanim- 
ists were striving for, the poet, with the scientists and the sociologists, 
is the intellect, the guiding force. Poetry, and for Chenneviére music 
(Les Fétes du peuple was the application of art for the modification 
of mass behavior), was to be the emotional dynamic power capable 
of involving the masses. 

If unanimism has failed, then perhaps the conclusion of Le Prin- 
temps is a tragic sign pointing to the failure of our times, for the 
poetry of unanimism was to give man a new consciousness of solidarity 
beyond purely national limits (Jaurés’ assassination was but another 
example of failure). We see, therefore, that unanimism, though 
primarily a literary movement, wanted to mold the behavior of the 
group. Together, Romains and Chenneviére strove to recreate the 
image of the world: 


Ainsi les groupes préparent plus d’avenir qu’il n’en faut . . . ils recommenceront 


tout pour leur besoin, et, pendant qu’ils accroitront la conscience de leur chair, ils 
referont l’image du monde.?? 


University of California, Riverside 


22 Jules Romains, Puissances de Paris (Paris, 1919), pp. 146-47. 





TIECK’S TRANSLATION OF THE RIVALS 
By JAMES TRAINER 


Tieck’s earliest translation from English, the latter part of Conyers 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, was undertaken in 1791 at the request 
of G. K. F. Seidel, his schoolteacher at the Friedrich-Werder- 
Gymnasium in Berlin, who had himself translated the first two 
volumes before losing enthusiasm for the project. This was to be 
the first venture in a form of literary activity which occupied him in 
various capacities, as translator, reviser, editor, and commentator, 
for nearly sixty years and which, devoted as it was principally to the 
works of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, helped to establish his 
reputation as an authority on the English Elizabethan drama.” 

Only in his last translation from English, a version of Sheridan’s 
The Rivals, did Tieck turn to a work nearer both in time and spirit 
to his own age; hence, it is the more surprising to find that this has 
lain almost completely neglected for over a hundred years and is 
today still unpublished. The manuscript is among the papers pre- 
served in Tieck’s “Nachlass,” originally the property of the Preus- 
sische (now Deutsche) Staatsbibliothek in Berlin,* but at present 
situated in the University Library at Tiibingen. Executed in 1850, 
when the ailing Tieck was in his seventy-seventh year, this transla- 
tion was the last work of any substance to be completed by him, the 
only writings of later date being prefaces and notes of little impor- 
tance. The manuscript, which consists of 80 pages, bound into book 
form, bears on the title page the inscription, Die Nebenbuhler. Lust- 
spiel in fiinf Akten nach Sheridan. 1850. Von L. Tieck, and at the 
foot of the page the note by Tieck’s secretary, K. H. Dammas: “Diese 
Uebersetzung eines Lustspiels ist mir von Tieck in die Feder diktirt. 
Dammas.” In fact, the somewhat rheumatic hand of Tieck himself 
is discernible in the numerous textual alterations scattered throughout 
the script, although these represent improvements of single phrases 
rather than a thorough revision of the complete work. 

Despite certain intentional abbreviations in the lengthier passages 
of dialogue and the complete omission of the final speeches of the 
play (for Tieck disapproved of verbosity in everyone but himself), it 
is evident from the stage direction “Der Vorhang fallt” at the end 
of Act V that the play was meant to be entire as it stands. Hauffen’s 
reference, therefore, in his account of the Tieck “Nachlass” to 


1 Published as Leben des Cicero (Danzig, 1792/3). 

2 For a comprehensive list, see E. H. Zeydel, “Ludwig Tieck as a Translator 
of English,” PMLA, LI (1936), 221-42. 

8 The writer is indebted to the Library of the University of Tiibingen for 
making the manuscript accessible and to the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 
for permission to quote from it. 
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“Uebersetzungsfragmente aus Beaumont, Fletcher und Sheridan’”* is 
inaccurate and to some extent responsible for the ensuing lack of 
interest in the translation. 

It is not certain when Tieck first became acquainted with the works 
of Sheridan, but presumably it was in his late childhood, since one 
of his earliest dramatic attempts, a near-complete fragment of 1789 
(also preserved in the “Nachlass”), contains several elements clearly 
derived from Sheridan’s comedy. Zeydel actually names this youth- 
ful drama Die Nebenbuhler® as a means of identification ; but if some 
features, such as one character masquerading at different times under 
two separate names and the resultant confusion when he becomes 
involved in a duel, are obviously lifted directly from Sheridan, Tieck 
has nevertheless contributed something of his own to the form and 
characterization. At least the sixteen-year-old boy must have been 
very familiar with The Rivals and sufficiently impressed to wish to 
produce a variation on the same theme for himself. 

Tieck was again introduced to Sheridan’s writings during his visit 
to England with his friend Wilhelm von Burgsdorff in the summer 
of 1817, for they attended a performance of The Critic on July 13 at 
the Haymarket Theatre. Furthermore, we know from Asher’s auction 
catalogue of Tieck’s library® that he possessed two English editions 
of the plays of Sheridan, including the collection made by Thomas 
Moore which appeared at Leipzig in 1825. 

On March 31, 1830, J. Philipp Kaufmann, better known as the 
first systematic translator of Robert Burns into German, as well as 
for his renderings of Shakespeare, submitted to Tieck a manuscript 
translation of The Rivals which may have served to recall the play to 
his attention. There is no evidence that Kaufmann’s version was 
ever published or that it has survived even as manuscript; it is, 
therefore, unlikely that it was drawn upon by Tieck when he pre- 
pared his translation fully twenty years later. In his covering letter, 
Kaufmann offered Tieck full use of the translation, but one may 
reasonably assume that it would later have been found among Tieck’s 
papers had it still been in his possession in 1850. Kaufmann wrote: 


Das andre Stiick, die Nebenbuhler, habe ich vor mehreren Jahren iibersetzt und 
hatte damals keine Absicht damit, als mich im dialogischen Ausdruck zu iiben, 
woher ich es denn mit der Wortlichkeit eben nicht genau nahm; koénnen Sie 
indes, so wie es ist, irgend Gebrauch davon machen, so steht es gern zu 
Diensten.? 


We may, therefore, be sure that Tieck had long contemplated the 
possibility of making this translation, but that he had allowed it time 


*A. Hauffen, “Zu Lasele Tiecks Nachlass,” Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, 
XV (Leipzig, 1887), 321. 

A H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck, the German Romanticist (Princeton, 1935), 
p. 16 

6 Catalogue de la bibliothéque célébre de M. Ludwig Tieck (Berlin, 1849), 
Nos. 2259/60. 

7K. von Holtei, Briefe an Ludwig Tieck (Breslau, 1864), II, 147. 
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to take shape in his mind before committing it to paper. The result 
was a translation which went beyond the mere substitution of German 
words for English ones to a complete re-creation of the mood and 
spirit of the play in a German environment. 

Unlike Hoffmann,* the first translator of this comedy, Tieck made 
some slight changes: he transferred the scene of the action from Bath 
to Pyrmont and supplied the characters, when necessary, with German 
names—Baron von Absolut (Sir Anthony Absolute), Herr von 
Ackerland (Acres), Frau von Storrwald (Mrs. Malaprop), and 
Lydia von Altenstein (Lydia Languish). Having once committed 
himself to this basic transposition of milieu, he did at least strive for 
consistency throughout the work, despite the peculiar difficulties 
which this particular composition presents. Likewise, he altered geo- 
graphical references to conform with the new context. Switzerland, 
not Scotland, became the destination for Lydia’s projected elopement ; 
the “Aachener Bad” replaced the “German Spa,” while Worcester- 
shire and Blunderbuss-Hall appeared as Katzen-Ellenbogen and 
Plunderhausen respectively. 

It is, therefore, of interest to observe what Tieck omits, what he 
adds, and what he attempts to render by literal translation. He omits, 
for example, in the opening scene, Fag’s mention of the national debt 
(p. 21) ;* he substitutes beards for wigs when the conversation turns 
to the discussion of current fashion; and he rounds off the scene by 
the addition of a Tieckian social comment which has no foundation 
in the original : 

Fag: I have an appointment in Gyde’s Porch this evening at eight; meet 
me there and we'll make a little party. (pp. 23-24) 


Here Hoffmann has simply “Gyde’s Thor,” whereas Tieck translates : 


Valentin: Komm’ heute abend in unsern liberalen Klub! 

Thomas: Was ist das? 

Valentin: Wo wir mit Plaisir iber alle Dinge in der Welt unzufrieden sind! 
Das musst du auch noch lernen. 


The differing intentions of the two translators become more im- 
mediately apparent in the second scene of Act I, in which Lucy 
returns from the circulating library with books for her mistress. 
Again, Hoffmann is content merely to provide literal translations of 
the titles listed by Sheridan (these were not in fact inventions, but 
genuine novels'®)—Die Belohnung der Standhaftigkeit (The Reward 
of Constancy), Die Unselige Verbindung (The Fatal Connexion), 
and Die Irrtiimer des Herzens (The Mistakes of the Heart)—while 
Tieck substitutes actual German works, although, surprisingly enough, 


one Sheridans Dramatische Werke, iibersetzt von W. Hoffmann (Gotha, 1828/9), 
° The page numbers refer to Vol. I of Works of the Late Right Honourable 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan (London, 1821). 

; nt and Poems of R. B. Sheridan, ed. R. Crompton Rhodes (Oxford, 

928), I, 10. 
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of somewhat superior literary quality, his equivalents to the three 
given above being Die Wahlverwandschaften, Tutti Frutti (a curious 
intruder"), and Die Briefe eines Kindes. In The Rivals all of these 
had proved unobtainable at the library and the second string of titles, 
the books actually brought by Lucy, is reduced by Tieck from the six 
in Sheridan to three, Thomas Thyrnau, Die Geheimnisse von Paris, 
and Godwie-Castle,* all contemporary trivial novels which could 
quite reasonably have been found in the “Leihbibliotheken” so fre- 
quently calumniated elsewhere by Tieck himself. 

In general, the standard of translation is high, and it reads much 
more fluently than that of Hoffmann, who has sacrificed the liveliness 
and wit of the dialogue to a faithful, but unimaginative, reproduction. 
One may overlook in Tieck those faults which are no more than slips 
in a manuscript never finally edited for the press. Among these are 
the translation of “Thursday” (p. 28) by “Dienstag” and the disturb- 
ing occasion when Captain Absolute rereads aloud part of the letter 
he had written under a false name to Mrs. Malaprop. Instead of the 
text being precisely the same on both readings, as one would expect, 
the word “dieselbe” is used the second time where “ihre” had origi- 
nally occurred (p. 83). (This may be due partly to the fact that 
Tieck dictated his translation. In Act III, Scene 1, a remark by 
Captain Absolute is included as a continuous part of his father’s 
speech owing to a misunderstanding on the part of Dammas as to 
which character was really speaking.) Less accurate, if equally in- 
consequential, is Tieck’s choice of “donnern” for the English “chirup,” 
while Captain Absolute’s retort “ich darf nicht widersprechen” is not 
really a translation of “I dare say not, sir!” (p. 71). 

But only once, apart from the conversational vagaries of Mrs. 
Malaprop, does Tieck completely fail to grasp the meaning of t! 
English original. This occurs in the opening lines of Act III, whe 
we find Sir Anthony in distress because his son refuses to marry t. 
girl he has chosen for him: 


Sir Anthony: An obstinate, passionate, self-willed boy!—Who can he take 
after? This is my return for getting him before al! his brothers and sisters! 


Tieck misunderstands the idiom of the second sentence: 


Ein hartnackiger, hitziger, eigensinniger Bengel ! Wem mag er wohl nachlaufen? 
Das ist nun mein Dank, dass ich ihn frither als alle seine Briider und Schwestern 
zeugte ! 


Curiously enough, Hoffmann deals successfully with this second 
sentence only to fall down the heavier on the third: 


11 Tutti Frutti, von Flygare-Calén u. Andere, Deutsch von Scherr (1845). 
12 Thomas Thyrnau, von der Verfasserin von Godwie-Castle (Breslau, 
1843) ; Die Geheimnisse von Paris, Dramatisirter Roman in 5 Abteilungen und 
mit einem Nachspiele nach Eugen Sue u. Dinaux bearbeitet von Carl Blum 
(Berlin, 1844); Godwie-Castle, von H. von Paalzow (Berlin, 1788). Two 
letters of Henriette von Paalzow to Tieck are printed in Holtei, III, 70 #. 
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Wem schlagt er nach? Das ist mein Dank, dass ich ihn allen seinen Briidern 
und Schwestern vorgezogen habe. 

The real challenge, however, to the translator of The Rivals lies in 
the person of Mrs. Malaprop with her “oracular tongue, and a nice 
derangement of epitaphs!” It is by his ability to deal with these lin- 
guistic contortions that the translator will be judged, and Tieck’s per- 
formance here, while certainly superior to that of Hoffmann, is not an 
unqualified success. This is due principally to the lack of clarity in 
Tieck’s mind as to what he was really trying to do. The essence of 
Mrs. Malaprop’s conversation is that her love of polysyllabics which 
she does not understand results more often than not in the use of 
another word of similar sound but different meaning. When she 
speaks of “the contagious countries” or “an allegory on the banks of 
the Nile,” it is not difficult to determine what she is trying to say, 
and it can be expected of the translator that he should find some way 
of conveying this. 

Since Hoffmann’s aim was no more than to produce a German 
version of the play, it is hardly surprising that his strict adherence to 
the letter of Mrs. Malaprop’s rhetoric leads frequently to mere unin- 
telligible distortion, for only in a few instances, where both the word 
spoken and the word intended have the same form in English and 
German, can a literal translation achieve the effect desired by Sheri- 
dan. When Mrs. Malaprop uses “orthodoxy” for “orthography,” this 
is adequately rendered by “Orthodoxie,” but when she calls Captain 
Absolute “the pine-apple of politeness,” it is meaningless to speak of 
“die Ananas von H6flichkeit” (Tieck) or “die Ananas der Feinheit” 
(Hoffmann), both of which indicate the translator’s failure to grasp 
fully the significance of the English word. Indeed, Hoffmann, on more 
than one occasion, misses the point altogether, as in his translations of 
“an absolute misanthropy” by “ein volliger Menschenfeind” and “you 
forfeit my malevolence for ever” which he solemnly gives as “so hast 
du meine Gunst verscherzt.” Mrs. Malaprop’s confusion between 
“misanthropy” and “misanthropist,” “malevolence” and “benevo- 
lence,” seems to have eluded him, and his translations are virtually 
corrections of vocabulary. 

But if Tieck dealt competently with these more elementary passages, 
the many alterations elsewhere in his manuscript indicate most clearly 
the perseverance required to find German equivalents adequately 
malapropian. Nor were the results uniformly successful. Thus Mrs. 
Malaprop’s reprimand to the maid Lucy that “[your] being a simple- 
ton shall be no excuse for your locality” (that is, loquacity) finally 
survived in the form “es soll dich nicht entschuldigen, dass du eine 
einfaltige Dirne bist, wenn du so gegen die Lokalitat handeltest,” 
after the attempts “wenn du so meine Giite missbrauchst” and “wenn 
du so illocal sein wolltest” had been eradicated. 

But the impression is not one of unmitigated failure. On occasion 
Tieck is able to produce most apposite “malapropisms,” perhaps the 
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best occurring in Act III, Scene 3, where exactly the right technique 
is adopted. Captain Absolute mockingly sympathizes with Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s difficulties in trying to persuade Lydia to give up an unworthy 
lover, and receives the exclamatory reply: “It gives me the hydro- 
statics to such a degree.” Here Tieck has, “Ach, es verursacht mir 
tausend erschreckliche historische Zufalle,” which is sufficiently close 
to the intended “hysterische Anfalle” to be transparent, yet rather 
amusing in its effect. Similarly, after it has been revealed that Captain 
Absolute and Ensign Beverley are one and the same person, Mrs. 
Malaprop later asks him if he has not possibly yet a third identity : 


Aye, Sir, there’s no more trick, is there?—You are not like Cerberus, three 
Gentlemen at once, are you? (Act IV, Scene 2) 


Tieck combines the characteristic of Cerberus rather cleverly with 
Absolute’s rank as Hauptmann: 


Ja, mein Herr, es ist doch wohl nicht wieder eine neue Vorstellung? Sie 
werden doch nicht, wie ein Herr von Zerberus drei Hauptleute auf einmal sein. 


Two further passages will suffice to convey the spirit of the whole 
translation, which is virile and imaginative. The first is taken from 
the fourth scene of Act III, in which Ackerland (Acres) is practicing 
his dancing steps: 


Ackerland: Abgefallen! Recht: Hand! Nun Coupé! Hol’ der Teufel den, der 
zuerst diese Chaine erfunden hat! Das ist fiir uns Landjunker wie die Algebra. 
Eine Menuett kann ich zur Not abschreiten, wenn ich mit Gewalt muss; auch 
recht artig eine Polonaise schliipfen. Aber Potz Geigen und Fléten! Diese 
kiinstlichen Figuren, diese auslandischen Springereien, Schottisch und Islan- 
disch! Alle diese verwackelten Tanzreihen gehn iiber meinen Verstand. Hinter 
diese Kiinste werde ich niemals kommen. Meine Beine sind gute deutsche 
Beine; die verstehn sich nicht auf das verfluchte franzésische Kauderwelsch! 
Ein Pas hier, ein Pas da, ein Pas rundum! Sapperment! Warum sollen denn 
meine Beine Pas heissen! 


The second is the scene in Act IV between Lydia and Julia after the 
former has been forced to give up her romantic plans for elopement 
and a secret marriage in favor of a more conventional wedding : 


Lydia: Wie? Ist es nicht zum Verzweifeln? Ich denke, wir werden in das 
allerliebste Elend geraten, und nun wird es so’n ganz philisterhafter Schlendrian. 
Hatte ich mir nicht eingebildet, solche recht empfindsame Entfitthrung, die 
niedlichste Verkleidung, eine allerliebste Strickleiter, sympathetischer Mond- 
schein, vier Pferde, die herrliche Schweiz, das Erschrecken der Frau von 
Storrwald, wunderbare Paragraphen in allen Zeitungen! Oh, ich sterbe noch, 
dass alles dies vernichtet ist! 

Julia: Ja ireilich! 

Lydia: Nun, ganz das Entgegengesetzte! Was kann ich erwarten, als um- 
standliche Vorbereitungen, Aufgebot des Pfarrers, den Segen meiner Tante, 
vielleicht in einer Dorfkirche den Ausruf eines fetten Priesters, ob nicht irgend 
ein Gimpel in der Gemeinde etwas gegen die Ehe des Herrn Baron Jakob 
Absolut und Fraulein Lydia von Altenstein einzuwenden hat! Oh, dass ich 
das erleben muss! 
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Julia: Gewiss, sehr melancholisch ! 

Lydia: Wie herzzerreissend, wenn ich an die himmlischen Vorkehrungen 
denke, um nur eine Minute heimlich mit ihm zusammen zu kommen; wie oft 
ich mich in der kaltesten Januarnacht hinunterstahl, ihn im Garten fand, steif 
gefroren, wie eine steinerne Bildsaule! Ach, dann kniete er im Schnee nieder, 
und hustete und war heiser in so pathetischer Manier! Wenn wir Beide steif 
und starr waren vom kalten Winde, wie fiehte er mit so heissen Ausdriicken, 
mit seiner Flamme Erbarmen zu tragen, und in demselben Feuer zu ergliihen. 
Ach, Julia, da empfand man doch noch, dass man wirklich liebte! 


Mention has already been made of Tieck’s early play based on the 
theme of The Rivals, but the close affinity between the characters of 
Barbe, in his historical “Novelle” Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen, and 
Mrs. Malaprop is a feature which has hitherto been overlooked by 
the critics. The garrulous Barbe indulges similarly in “verbal perver- 
sions”** reminiscent of Sheridan, although the humor rings much less 
true against this background of religious conflict. Typical of her lan- 
guage are such forms as “Misicamente” (Medikamente), “Sympho- 
nie” (Sympathie), “suppensicliren” (supplizieren), “Traumpeter” 
(Trompeter), and “ahnenjant” (ennuyant), while she shares Mrs. 
Malaprop’s willingness to converse freely on the respective merits of 
the various branches of learning : 


Sonst wurde mein Mann um dies und das gefragt, sah auch in die Hande, ob sie 
reiche Manner kriegten und dergleichen; zog ihnen die Lebenslinie langer, 
stellte auch einmal einer gnadigen Frau sogar, driiben in Florac, weil er so 
beriihmt dazumal war, ihr Hurenskop zurecht; aber seit der neumodische Aber- 
glauben aufgekommen ist, fragt fast kein Mensch mehr nach ihm, alles wahrsagt 
sich selber, oder rennt zu den unglaubigen Kindern hin, und was konnen die 
Balge doch von Viehsofie oder Giermantik wissen, vollends von Sternen? Als 
wenn man nur brauchte ein Horn ans Maul zu nehmen, um von der himmlischen 
Tutelogie und allen den abstrakten oder vertrakten Wissenschaften Kenntnis zu 
erlangen, wozu wohl mehr erfordert wird.14 


Clearly then 7he Rivals made a considerable impression upon Tieck’s 
mind, and his translation of the play, original and ingenious as much 
of it is, deserves to become more widely known. 


University of St. Andrews 


18 Zeydel, Tieck, Romaniticist, p. 294. 
14 Ludwig Tiecks Schriften ‘Berlin, 1828/54), XXVI, 267. 











THE GARDEN SYMBOL IN AHNUNG UND GEGENWART 
By Lawrence R. RADNER 


Eichendorff criticism of the past few years reveals a growing in- 
terest in the symbolic nature of the poet’s works. It is my conviction 
that this is the only fruitful approach to a poet who, quite rightly, 
has been called an enigma. It is the purpose of this paper to define 
and interpret the garden symbol, perhaps the most significant of a 
constellation of symbols and themes which are the conveyors of mean- 
ing in everything that Eichendorff wrote. The garden is a symbol for 
the spiritual condition of the soul. The type of garden is a function 
of this condition. I hope to show clearly the qualitative law of cor- 
respondence between these two variables. 

In Ahnung und Gegenwart, Eichendorff’s first novel, the theme 
is fully developed and exploited. On her deathbed the mother of 
Romana issues a plea and a warning. 


Springe nicht aus dem Garten! Er ist fromm und zierlich umsaumt mit Rosen, 
Lilien und Rosmarin. Die Sonne scheint gar lieblich darauf und lichtglanzende 
Kinder sehen dir von ferne zu und wollen dort zwischen den Blumenbeeten mit 
dir spazieren gehen. Denn du sollst mehr Gnade erfahren und mehr gottliche 
Pracht iiberschauen, als andere. Und eben, weil du oft fréhlich und kihn sein 
wirst und Fligel haben, so bitte ich dich: Springe niemals aus dem stillen 
Garten !1 


The passage begins and ends with the plea that she remain within 
the garden. The description of this area as a garden is unexpected 
and distinctly unique. It is characterized by the words “still und 
fromm.” In it we find the rose, the lily, and rosemary, the traditional 
symbols for love, chastity, and fidelity. The adverb “lieblich,” which 
purports to describe the shining of the sun, insinuates a certain 
warmth and tenderness akin to love. “Lichtglanzende Kinder” sug- 
gest the angelic beings that live by and reflect the light of this sun. 
It is, perhaps, apparent that a literal interpretation which assumes 
that this garden is a place would leave the entire passage without 
meaning or purpose. After all, Romana is told that she must never 
leave this garden. 

It is my interpretation that the poet has given us the spiritual 
dimensions of a state of being, namely, the individual’s state of grace. 
The word paradise means garden or park. Paradise is essentially 
an eternal state of grace enjoyed by the soul. Thus Romana, in 
being told that she must not leave the garden, is exhorted not to fall 
from grace. If the garden is, indeed, of symbolic significance, then 


sj. Eichendorff, Werke, a. Siegfried Grosse and Gerhart Baumann 
(Stuttgart, 1953-57), Il, 124. All subsequent page references will be to this 
edition and given in the text. 
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the nature of the garden must change if Romana turns from God 
and rejects grace. Furthermore, if my thesis is correct, the move- 
ment of the action must reveal clearly and unambiguously the con- 
sequences of her act. We should find a demonstration of cause and 
effect ; and the effect would enable us to define the cause. 

In Ahnung und Gegenwart Romana discusses her childhood with 
Rosa. She speaks of her home and a garden. While her mother 
lived, Romana was never allowed to leave this garden. One day 
she secretly ventures forth. She encounters a youth who asks her 
what she is doing here and what her destination is. She does not 
answer. The rider lifts her onto his horse and takes her back to her 
castle. Before parting, he gives her a kiss, and she gives him a ring. 
Sometime later, while standing in the garden, Romana sees this rider 
once more : 


Er bemerkte mich und hielt meinen Ring an seiner Hand gerade auf mich zu, 
dass der Stein im Sonnenscheine funkelnd, wunderbar itiber das Tal heriiber- 
blitzte—Er schien zu uns heriiber zu wollen, aber das Wasser hinderte ihn. So 
ritt er auf verschiedenen Umwegen und kam an einen tiefen Schlund, vor dem 
das Pferd sich zOgernd baumte. Endlich wagte er den Sprung, sprang zu kurz 
und er stiirzte in den Abgrund. Als ich das sah, sprang ich, ohne mich zu 
besinnen, mit einem Schrei vom Abhange aus dem Garten hinunter. Man trug 
mich ohnmachtig ins Schloss, und ich sah ihn niemals mehr wieder; aber der 
Ring blitzt wohl noch jeden Frihling aus der Griine farbigflammend in meii 
Herz, und ich werde die Zauberei nicht los.? (II, 124) 


Rosa asks Romana if all this is true. Romana replies: “So, so, es ist 
eigentlich mein Lebenslauf in der Knospe” (II, 123). 

If this incident is of such significance as to be called her “Lebens- 
lauf in der Knospe,” then it must contain an element which definitely 
categorizes the nature of her existence. The strange rider who exer- 
cises this power over her is a male counterpart of the Venus figure 
in Das Marmorbild. We observe that both Venus and the stranger 
are on the other side of a stream which, in Eichendorff’s symbolism, 
separates the God-oriented and the purely secular existence. Florio 
enters the paradise of Venus, and Romana leaves the garden of grace. 
The element of enchantment is of paramount significance in both 
situations. A poem recited by Romana just a few days after the 
above conversation had taken place explains the profound meaning 
of her act. 


Wie so anders war es damals, 

Da mich, brautlich Ausgeschmiickte, 
Aus dem heimatlichen Garten 

Hier herab der Vater schickte! 
Wie die Erde frisch und jung noch, 
Von Gesangen rings erklingend, 


2 The notion of being “verzaubert” is fundamental in the spiritual psychology 
of Eichendorff’s universe. To be enchanted in this manner is to be deceived— 
another broad thread which can be documented in the poet’s works. To be 
deceived is to be blinded by the beauty and mystery of the created. Some 
ane of the created becomes an end in itself and not the means to an end, 
namely, 
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Schaudernd in Erinnerungen, 
Helle in das Herz mir blickte, 
Dass ich, schamhaft mich verhiillend, 
Meinen Ring, von Glanz geblendet, 
Schleudert’ in die pracht’ge Fiille, 
Als die ew’ge Braut der Erde !® 

(II, 138) 


The Father sends forth the soul, the bride of Christ, from its 
native garden of grace. Creation, remembering, as it were, the hand 
of its maker, sings an eternal song of praise. The magnificent fullness 
of nature with all its beauty and mystery may, however, blind the 
soul. Seduced by the mere manifestation of the divine, the individual 
conceals himself and, ignoring the true song of the universe, embraces 
the bewildering multiplicity of the created as though nature were the 
alpha and omega of what is. In this manner the soul is divorced from 
Christ and becomes a bride of the earth. With wonderful clarity 
Romana describes the eternal avenue of man’s defection from the 
law of God.* 

The first four verses, however, vitiate the logical necessity of her 
argument. She actually accuses her Creator of sending her forth 
from the garden of grace. The soul is, indeed, clothed in grace, as 
befits the bride of Christ. However, she did not heed her mother’s 
warning to stay within the garden. In this connection we recall 
Romana’s earlier experience. The kiss and ring are the symbols for 
an exchange of vows. In the poem quoted above the bride goes on to 
say: 

Von der Welt kann ich nicht lassen, 
Liebeln nicht von fern mit Reden, 
Muss mit Armen warm umfassen !|— 
Lass mich lieben, lass mich leben! 
(II, 138) 


The meaning of these lines is further amplified in a song sung by 
her in the context of the conversation with Rosa: 


Und ich mag mich nicht bewahren !5 
Weit von euch treibt mich der Wind, 


3 An analysis of these few lines from a rather long poem would reveal 
much of the philosophy, taken from the writings of the earl Christian Fathers, 
which forms the noetic structure in Eichendorff’s works gy, Se ism 
and erg? ewe be found in all his prose works oe numerous poems. 

* What Ejichendorff wishes to reveal in this poem is clearly stated in simple 
prose, when Rudolf, Friedrich’s brother, tells us: “Das ist es eben in mir: ich 
kann nicht glauben. Und da mich denn der Himmel nicht mag, so will ich mich 
der Magie — ss 301; — mine). 

5 What th oo. am the expression “sich bewahren” cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail; however, its essential significance should be touched wu 
For Ejichendorff, the human being is committed to the task of living for ; 
through God. A remarkable humility and tremendous effort of the will are 
needed to search for one freedom by denying another freedom. This ox is 
the root of Ejichendorff’s theologically oriented philosophy. “Sich bewahren” 
means to preserve the self, grace, for only God knows the profound 
complexity of this self, only He knows who I really am. Thus, the eternal 
wandering in his works is a search for God and the true self. 
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Auf dem Strome will ich fahren, 
Von dem Glanze selig blind! 
Tausend Stimmen lockend schlagen, 
Hoch Aurora flammend weht, 
Fahre zu! ich mag nicht fragen, 
Wo die Fahrt zu Ende geht! 

(II, 125) 

We have established that Romana has elected to become a bride 
of the earth. Let us see how Eichendorff now describes the garden, 
her state of grace. Friedrich, one of the main figures, visits the 
countess at her castle. He describes the garden which surrounds her 
estate : 

Dort standen die seltsamsten auslandischen Baume und Pflanzen wie halbausge- 
sprochene, verzauberte Gedanken, schimmernde Wasserstrahlen durchkreuzten 
sich in kristallenen Bogen hoch tiber ihnen, auslandische Vogel sassen sinnend 
und traumhaft zwischen den dunkelgriinen Schatten umher. (II, 155) 

The nouns, with the exception of the word “Gedanken,” are not 
striking and are usually associated with the conventional notion 
of a garden. The adjectives convey the real meaning. Such words 
as “seltsam,” “auslandisch,” “‘verzaubert,” “schimmernd,” “kristal- 
len,” “traumbaft,” all possess a common denominator. Eichendorff 
deliberately invokes what is profoundly incompatible with the con- 
cept of a garden. The terms insinuate that which is hard, lifeless, 
unreal, petrified, as it were, and lacking the vital principle of growth. 
The soul is no longer open to the “sun,” the metaphor used by the 
mother in describing the garden which Romana should not leave. 
The same concept is expressed in Romana’s poem by the words 
“schamhaft mich verhiillend.” The suggestion that the individual 
conceals himself implies a hiding from God and a rejection of grace. 
In this state there is no growth “in God.” A basic prerequisite for the 
acceptance of grace is a “quietness” of the soul. (We recall that the 
garden described by the mother is “still und fromm”. ) 

In the poem above, this necessary characteristic is replaced by the 
principle of incessant change and movement which blinds the soul 
and, while seeming to give fullness of life, actually consumes one’s 
spiritual energy and leads to the stillness of death. The word 
“auslandisch” strikes the proper note. What Romana really cul- 
tivates are her own “halbausgesprochene, verzauberte Gedanken,” and 
these do not belong in the garden. Since the garden is a symbol 
for the soul, the principle of cultivating only one’s own thoughts 
implies that the individual, not God, is the gardener*—in other words, 


®It is imperative that this point be clearly understood. God must be the 
gardener because grace, the true spiritual life of the soul, is God’s gift of love 
to man. Whatever man does through grace is eternal, On the other hand, man, 
because he is free, may also be his own gardener. Furthermore, being made in 
the image of God, he, too, gives the gift of love. Through love, his own 
thoughts and desires become his only reality, a reality which leads to spiritual 
death because this act of love Pag the soul. This is the theme of deception 
which Eichendorff treats in Das Marmorbild. This short passage merely ex- 





presses in humble prose what the poet has voiced in the poems quoted above. 
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the person rejects grace. The tragic significance of being one’s own 
gardener is clearly and unambiguously demonstrated by Romana’s 
actions. 

Friedrich spends the evening with Romana. The atmosphere of 
the estate with its exotic and foreign plants, as well as the strangely 
restless and excited behavior of the countess, produces an indefinable 
uneasiness in Friedrich: “Die Zauberei dieses Abends ergriff auch 
Friedrichs Herz, und in diesem sinnenverwirrenden Rausche fand 
er das schéne Weib an seiner Seite zum ersten Male verfiihrerisch” 
(II, 158). A moment later we read: 


Sie schien ihm bei dem Mondenschimmer, der durch das offne Fenster auf ihr 
Gesicht fiel, totenblass, eine Art von seltsamer Furcht hefiel ihn da auf einmal 
vor ihr und dem ganzen Feenschlosse, er gab ihr schnell eine gute Nacht und 
eilte in das ihm angewiesene Zimmer, wo er sich angekleidet auf das Bett hin- 
warf. (II, 159) 


During the night Friedrich awakens and is astonished to hear sounds 
of breathing in his room: 


Er sah umher und erblickte Romana, unangekleidet wie sie war, an dem Fusse 
seines Bettes eingeschlafen. Sie ruhte auf dem Boden, mit dem einen Arm und 
dem halben Leibe auf das Bett gelehnt. Die langen schwarzen Haare hingen 
aufgelést tiber den weissen Nacken und Busen herab. (II, 159 f.) 


A pious song which seems to come from the mountains beyond the 
plain breaks the spell of the moment. He passes through the rooms 
which are described as “totenstill” and rides away from the castle: 


Er atmete tief auf, als er draussen in die herrliche Nacht hineinritt, seine Seele 
war wie von tausend Ketten frei. Es war ihm, als ob er aus fieberhaften Trau- 
men oder aus einem langen, wiisten, liederlichen Lustleben zuriickkehre. (II, 
160 f.) 


The above passages reveal the danger which threatened the spirit- 
ual integrity of Friedrich; they also tell us something very important 
about the woman. The word “death-like” is twice used in describing 
Romana and her house. It is obvious that Romana is infatuated with 
Friedrich. The nature of the action which this passion energizes will 
further clarify the condition of her soul: 


Die heftige Romana liebte Friedrich vom ersten Blicke an mit der ihr eigentiim- 
lichen Gewalt. Seitdem er aber in jener Nacht auf dem Schlosse vor ihr fortge- 
ritten, als sie bemerkte, wie ihre Schdnheit, ihre vielseitigen Talente, die ganze 
Phantasterei ihres kiunstlich gesteigerten Lebens alle Bedeutung verlor und 
zuschanden wurde an einer hoheren Ruhe, da fiihlite sie zum ersten Male die 
entvetzliche Liicke in ihrem Leben, und dass alle Talente Tugenden werden 
miissen oder nichts sind, und schauderte vor der Liigenhaftigkeit ihres ganzen 
Wesens. Friedrichs Verachtung war ihr durchaus umertraglich, obgleich sie 
sonst die Manner verachtete. (II, 187) 


The poet casts a revealing light upon Romana’s life when he tells 
us that she despises men, but finds Friedrich’s contempt most un- 


bearable. One begins to feel that she must conquer or die. The first 
step in her planned assault is a change in her way of life. Friedrich 
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is depicted as a man of high moral standards and sensitive spiritual 
qualities. The countess seeks to live in his world and becomes a 
veritable saint. She withdraws from the gaiety of the court, per- 
forms good works, and prays fervently. The pyrotechnics of her 
spiritual reform go unnoticed by Friedrich. Finding her efforts abor- 
tive and tortured by the self-imposed life of contradictions, she rides 
into the city to see the man who is both her friend and enemy: 


Als sie nun ihren Geliebten wieder vor sich sah, noch immer unverandert ruhig 
und streng wie vorher, wahrend eine ganz neue Welt in ihr auf- und unterge- 
gangen war, da schien es ihr unmdglich, seine Tugend und Grosse zu erreichen. 
Die beiden vor ihr Leben gespannten, unbandigen Rosse, das schwarze und das 
weisse, gingen bei dem Anblick von neuem durch mit ihr, alle ihre schonen Plane 
lagen unter den heissen Radern des Wagens zerschlagen, sie liess die Ziigel 
schiessen und gab sich selber auf. (Il, 189) 


Romana gives up all hope. She believes that Friedrich prefers Rosa, 
and her mind now turns to revenge. She arranges an elaborate 
hunting party. Her plan is to have the prince seduce Rosa. Certain 
events make Friedrich suspicious, and he demands to know the where- 
abouts of Rosa. The answer which the countess gives him reveals 
the dark dimensions of her passion : 


Du kennst noch nicht mich und jene unbezwingliche Gewalt der Liebe, die wie 
ein Feuer alles verzehrt, um sich an dem freien Spiele der eigenen Flammen zu 
weiden und selber zu verzehren, wo Lust und Entsetzen in wildem Wahnsinn 
einander beriihren. Auch die griinblitzenden Augen des buntschillernden, blut- 
leckenden Drachen im Liebeszauber sind keine Fabel, ich kenne sie wohl und 
sie machen mich noch rasend, O, hatte ich Helm und Schwert wie Armida!— 
Rosa kann mich nicht hindern, denn ihre Schonheit ist bldde und dein nicht wert. 
Ja, gegen dich selber will ich um dich kampfen. (II, 205) 


These words, worthy of Kleist’s Penthesilea, bring into focus the 
tragic disorder of her passion. Romana’s love is devoid of charity and 
seeks only to possess. In other words, Romana is activated by a 
consuming love of self. When this love is thwarted, it frequently 
betrays its origin and seeks to destroy the object that refuses to yield 
its freedom. Friedrich repulses Romana and rides in search of Rosa: 


Als er endlich nach manchem Umwege an die letzten Felsen kam . . . erbiickte 
er plotzlich im Walde seitwarts eine weisse Figur, die, eine Flinte im Arm, 
gerade auf seine Brust zielte. Ein fliichtiger Mondesblick beleuchtete die un- 
bewegliche Gestalt, und Friedrich glaubte mit Entsetzen Romana zu erkennen. 
(II, 207) 


Unlike Penthesilea, Romana cannot destroy the love which she can- 
not conquer; and yet, quite like Kleist’s heroine, she eventually 
destroys herself. 

Months later, Friedrich and Romana meet again. The former is 
traveling through the mountains, returning from the war, and sud- 
denly he comes upon the countess. Her first words reveal the utter 
hopelessness and helplessness which she feels: “Ich habe mich hier 
oben verirrt, ich weiss den Weg nicht mehr nach Hause,—fihre 
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mich, wohin du willst, es ist einerlei!” (II, 222). Friedrich guides 
Romana home. The ancient fortified castle is almost in ruins, and the 


description of its interior is designed to echo the plundered condition 
of her soul: 


In dem einen Zimmer lag alles vom Feste noch unordentlich umher, zerbrochene 
Weinflaschen und umgeworfene Stithle; durch das zerschlagene Fenster pfiff 
der Wind herein und flackerte mit dem einzigen Lichte, das, fast schon bis an 
den Leuchter herabgebrannt, in der Mitte auf einem Tische stand.... (II, 222) 


Friedrich speaks to her at great length. He remarks that all the 
forces in creation bow to the will of the Creator. Man, too, he goes 
on, possesses powerful tendencies within himself that eternally seek 
to assert their freedom. It is man’s challenge, with the help of grace, 
to struggle for that harmony which illuminates and radiates from a 
beautiful life. And then Friedrich voices a most important principle 
in Eichendorff’s concept of human nature: 


Denn es gibt etwas Festeres und Grdsseres, als der kleine Mensch in seinem 
Hochmute, das der Scharfsinn nicht begreift und die Begeisterung nicht erfindet 
und macht, die, einmal abtriinnig, in frecher, mutwilliger, verwilderter Willkur 
wie das Feuer alles ringsum zerstort und verzehrt, bis sie iber dem Schutte in 
sich selber ausbrennt—Sie glauben nicht an Gott! (II, 223) 


The passage provides an important step in the proof which we 
have sought to develop. Romana cannot believe in God because she 
is rebellious (“abtrinnig”). Eichendorff tells us she has masculine 
traits because, to him, man rather than woman is usually the proud 
rebel who defies the law of God. When the individual rebels, he 
leaves the garden of God; he rejects His law and grace. Romana 
cannot accept Friedrich’s words as a warning and exhortation be- 
cause her heart is hard and lifeless as the garden symbol indicates. 
Immediately after this conversation the countess enters another cham- 
ber, sets fire to the castle, and takes her own life. 


Ihn [Friedrich] tiberfiel im ersten Augenblicke ein seltsamer Zorn, er fasste sie 
in beide Arme, als miisste er sie mit Gewalt noch dem Teufel entreissen. Aber 
das wilde Spiel war fiir immer verspielt, sie hatte sich gerade ins Herz ge- 
schossen. Der miide Leib ruhte schon und fromm, da ihn die heidnische Seele 
nicht mehr regierte. (II, 224) 


We began our investigation with the statement that the condition 
of the garden is symbolic of man’s state of grace. Grace is a mani- 
festation of divine love. The soul, for which the garden is a symbol, 
reflects man’s acceptance or rejection of this love. For this reason 
it is necessary and proper that Romana’s “Lebenslauf in der Knospe”’ 
should be a love story. The countess was free to choose between the 
Creator and the created. Eichendorff insists upon a distinction be- 
tween, but not a separation of, these two concepts. Because of man’s 
nature, the individual cannot seek God by rejecting and despising what 
is; rather he must consecrate himself and his every contact with the 
created to the Creator. Because it is inherently unnatural—beyond 
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man’s nature—to persist in this endeavor, man needs grace to pursue 
the vision of God. Romana left the quiet and pious garden where 
love, chastity, and fidelity grow like beautiful flowers and where the 
angel watches from afar, as it were, and where the mystical rose, 
the sun, embraces and sustains all that is. Having made this decision, 
all subsequent actions reveal her spiritual condition, her lack of 
grace. Her garden is hard, barren, lifeless, inhospitable to the seed 
of grace; the sign of death marks her face and haunts the rooms of 
her castle. Her love is a flame, the symbol thrice used by Eichendorff, 
which eventually destroys her temple. She dies a heathen because she 
remained a bride of the earth. 
Fahre zu, ich mag nicht fragen, 


Wo die Fahrt zu Ende geht. 
(II, 125) 


Purdue University 











REVIEWS 


The Advent Lyrics of the Exeter Book. Edited by Jackson J. CAMPBELL. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 137. $3.75. 


The Old English “Advent Lyrics” comprise the first 439 lines of a long poem, 
or collection of poems, dealing with the birth, ascension, and second coming of 
Christ, and therefore commonly known as the Christ. Although found in the 
Exeter Book, a West Saxon manuscript of the late tenth century, the poem or 
anthology appears to have been composed in the eighth or ninth century by the 
Anglian poet Cynewulf, or by Cynewulf and other poets of the “Cynewulfian 
group.” This is the first time that the Advent portion, often called Christ /, 
has been published separately. 

The poetry itself occupies only sixteen pages of Campbell’s edition (odd pp. 
47-77) ; the rest of the book consists of translation (even pp. 46-76), introduc- 
tion, notes, bibliography, and glossary. The text is accurate and generally ex- 
cellent, although marred by some unnecessary emendations; geondwlite (“Poem 
III,” 11; Christ, 60), helo lif (VI, 21; 150), worda (VII, 6; 169), dedscuan 
(VIII, 44; 257), efre ne meahte (1X, 37; 311), hetlan helsceapban (X, 17; 364). 
In each of the cases cited, the MS reading is intelligible and linguistically pos- 
sible. Each involves the use of an unusual word, meaning, or construction, but 
I do not conceive it to be a proper function of an editor to expunge from a 
literary text everything that is unusual, bold, original. 

The translation is as successful as are most modern renderings of Old Eng- 
lish poetry; it loses much of the flavor of the original but reflects the content 
rather exactly. There are minor lapses in accuracy; for example, side (III, 13; 
62) is rendered “widely,” and bet sod geweard (1X, 43; 317) is read “that 
become true.” As far as I have checked them, all errors in the modernization 
can be quickly corrected by reference to the glossary, which is full and accurate. 
I note, in passing, that the glossary correctly gives separate entry to verbs, like 
geweordan, with a ge-prefix. Whatever this prefix became in later stages of Eng- 
lish, it still altered the meanings of Old English verbs in ways which we should 
not disregard. The introduction and notes are aimed at assisting the reader to 
understand and appreciate the lyrics as poetry, and in this aim the author is 
assuredly successful. His work is a concise selection and synthesis of the ideas 
of earlier scholars, held together by his personal viewpoint and augmented by 
some research of his own. His presentation of the liturgical background of the 
lyrics is particularly commendable. 

A few details of the apparatus seem to me mistaken or injudicious. The first 
page of the preface contains a misleading and rather flippant account of the 
controversies over the unity and authorship of the Christ which have «..«.agea 
the attention of many serious scholars for more than a hundred years. It is one 
thing to accept the cautious modern view which ascribes only Christ II posi- 
tively to Cynewulf; it is quite another to deny the obvious unity of the poem, or 
collection, as it stands in the manuscript. I question whether the half-line feder 
@lmihtigum would ever be read as a “Sievers type A” (p. 90) ; the first syllable 
of @lmihtig practically always bears a full metrical stress. The abrupt dis- 
missal of Claes Schaar’s opinion (p. 101) may not be justified; a good case can 
be made for Schaar’s interpretation of the evidence in the closing lines of 
“Poem XII.” 
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The section of the introduction on the date and dialect of the lyrics (pp. 
36-42) leaves something to be desired. Campbell argues for four stages in the 
development of the text: (1) a Mercian original, (2) a Northumbrian copy, 
(3) an early West Saxon copy of this, and (4) a late West Saxon final stage. 
(This is only a summary, of course, and should on no account be taken as a 
substitute for the author’s own arguments.) His presentation of the evidence 
is full, but the evidence does not bear out all of his conclusions. The assump- 
tion of a Northumbrian stage is based upon a few forms (woruld; liodu, etc.; 
geondspreot), none of which is peculiar to Northumbrian. Nor is there anything 
in the evidence that is specifically Mercian. Most of the Anglian forms cited 
could be either Mercian or Northumbrian; others could be either Mercian or 
West Saxon, for example, those in which he suggests that “velar umlaut of a 
may have occurred” (searo-, nearo-, bealo-, -ceare, geatu, p. 38). Of this last 
group, the first three contain analogical breaking diphthongs from the oblique 
cases and are typical of West Saxon; -ceare shows the West Saxon diph- 
thongization after initial palatal; and geatu may be a Mercian form with velar 
umlaut, a Northumbrian form with palatal diphthongization, or (as Camp- 
bell also suggests) a West Saxon form with a diphthong induced by analogy 
with the singular. Undoubtedly, the lyrics were originally composed in one of 
the Anglian dialects, but whether in Mercian or in Northumbrian cannot be 
determined from the evidence presented. Unless I have misunderstood his state- 
ment on p. 42, Campbell uses West Saxon ie-diphthongs as a criterion for dating 
the Anglian original. 

The book is, perhaps, designed for readers to whom the defects I have pointed 
out are not of grave importance. It is an attractive slender volume, and I trust 
that general readers, who never look at the Krapp-Dobbie, Cook, or Gollancz 
editions, may be inveigled into reading some very fine Old English poetry. 


: ; a HERMAN M. K 
University of Michigan Summcan “ee 


Shakespeare's Festive Comedy: A Study of Dramatic Form and Its Relation to 
Social Custom. By C. L. Barser. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1959. Pp. x + 266. $5.00. 


Primarily festive rather than romantic or satiric, Shakespeare’s early come- 
dies from Love’s Labour's Lost through Twelfth Night are, according to C. L. 
Barber, closely related to the “saturnalian” traditions of the popular theater and 
popular holiday. In his stimulating introductory chapters, the saturnalian pat- 
tern with its basic movement, from restraint to release and through release to 
humorous understanding, is thoroughly explored. Shakespeare’s festive come- 
dies and English holidays with their lords of misrule, their sports and pageants, 
their license to jeer at what on other days commanded respect and to make 
butts of the kill-joys who stood for law and order, are, says Barber, parallel 
manifestations of the same pattern of culture. 

The author is, of course, careful to point out that Shakespeare did not invent 
a comedy to express the so-called saturnalian pattern, but “started work with 
theatrical and literary sources already highly developed.” In fact, he devotes 
a long chapter to a discussion of Nash’s Summer’s Last Will and Testament, 
a pageant which presents the same “traditional materials which Shakespeare 
used in developing festive comedy.” Although the holiday heroes are floutingly 
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unrepentant in their praise of folly, there are constant reminders in Nash’s 
pageant of “the darkening prospect of plague and winter toward which the year 
was turning.” This “two-sidedness,” says Barber, “anticipates Shakespeare's 
way of simultaneously exhibiting revel and framing it with other sorts of ex- 
perience,” while Nash’s court jester, Will Summer, with his ironic mockery, 
is, he thinks, a striking forerunner of Shakespeare’s witty fool. 

After his appraisal of Nash’s pageant, Barber turns to the seven Shake- 
spearean comedies he has chosen as illustrations of the pattern common to the 
plays and festivals. Of these, Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, and 
the two parts of Henry IV seem to the reviewer best to exemplify Barber’s 
thesis. The analogies between the other three comedies and the holiday tradition 
are less specific and convincing. 

Let us examine first the less successful examples, Love’s Labour's Lost, Mer- 
chant of Venice, and Twelfth Night. Love's Labour's Lost with its masques, 
songs, and dances is reminiscent of holiday revels, and Berowne, with his am- 
bivalent attitude toward folly, has something in common with the ironic jester 
of the folk plays. But Barber’s suggestion that the witty dialogue clearly follows 
the saturnalian pattern is open to question. The holiday mood in Merchant of 
Venice is less pervasive than in Love’s Labour's Lost, and in spite of his sug- 
gestive observations on the relationship of love and hate, Barber shows little 
specific similarity between this play and the festive celebrations. Even the iden- 
tification of Shylock with the kill-joy of holiday pageants cannot be accepted 
without reservation. Twelfth Night is, of course, much closer to the pageants 
and festivals. The atmosphere of Olivia’s household is akin to the license of 
holidays; Sir Toby can, in a limited way, be likened to the lord of misrule; 
and Malvolio is a much better candidate for the role of kill-joy than is Shy- 
lock. On the other hand, Barber’s statement that the difference between men 
and women is the fundamental distinction of the play and that their reversal 
of roles successfully demonstrates “release through clarification” is far from 
convincing. Moreover, when he says, “Shakespeare used ... not GP’ Inganni .. . but 
Rich’s tale Of Apolonius and Silla, a romance perhaps derived indirectly from 
that Italian comedy,” he is in error on two counts. Rich’s tale is derived not 
from G/’Inganni but from the anonymous GI/’Ingannati, while Shakespeare's 
familiarity with GI’Inganni has been pointed out by this reviewer in her article, 
“Nicolé Secchi as a Source of Twelfth Night” (SQ V [Summer, 1954], 271-81), 
and in her edition of L’Interesse (Seattle, 1953), another of Secchi’s plays used 
by Shakespeare. 

Midsummer Night's Dream and As You Like It catch the mood of rural fes- 
tivities more completely than do any of the comedies discussed. Oberon, as 
Barber suggests, is like a garden god of the May games, while Puck, like the 
clowns of the folk pageants, enjoys folly subjectively even as he is amused by 
it objectively. The fairies are “embodiments of the May-game experience of 
eros...,” and the wood near Athens spells liberty, the release from Egeus, law, 
and restraint. Like the wood in Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Forest of Arden 
in As You Like It is a free and “festive place where the folly of romance can 
have its day.” Like Puck and the festival clowns, both Touchstone and Jaques 
can stand on the side lines and appraise and laugh, while Rosalind’s “exagger- 
ated downrightness humorously underscores the exaggeration of conventional 
sentiment.” 

In the two parts of Henry IV, rule and misrule are presented side by side. 
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This parallel presentation gives rise to Barber’s discussion of the relations of 
comedy to analogous forms of symbolic action in folk ritual. Recognizing 
though he does in Falstaff the remarkable fusion of stage clowning and holiday 
folly, he stresses the fact that the tension between holiday and everyday life 
can be understood only in the relation of the prince to Falstaff. “The inter- 
regnum of a Lord of Misrule,” says Barber, may well develop “into the anarchic 
rule of a favorite dominating a dissolute king.” Hal, of course, while thor- 
oughly enjoying his own folly and Falstaff’s companionship, senses the tedious- 
ness of a life made up of “playing holidays.” In short, he recognizes the basic 
plank of the saturnalian platform, the conflict between liberty and restraint, 
thereby showing himself worthy of sovereignty. The whole analysis of the rela- 
tionship of Hal and Falstaff is admirably developed and convincingly related to 
the themes, characters, and moods of folk plays and holidays. At the same time, 
it serves to illustrate one of Barber’s most stimulating observations: Shake- 
speare’s redefinition of magic as imagination and ritual as social action. 

Obviously, it is impossible to discuss adequately within the limits of a review 
so important a chapter as “Rule and Misrule in Henry IV,” so we must limit 
ourselves to wishing that C. L. Barber in his significant book had expanded 
some of the ideas he touches upon here and had reduced the chapters on Mer- 
chant of Venice, Love's Labour's Lost, and Twelfth Night to comments such 
as those he makes on others of Shakespeare’s comedies which reflect merely 
the general aspects of the holiday tradition. 

Heten A. KAUFMAN 

University of Washington 


Texts and Calendars: An Analytical Guide to Serial Publications. By E. L. C. 
Muttitns. London: Offices of the Royal Historical Society, Royal Historical 
Society Guides and Handbooks, No. 7, 1958. Pp. xi + 674. 50s. 


The cryptic main title of three words on the cover of this latest addition to 
a well-known series will be forgiven on two counts: the volume continues the 
bright red binding of its six predecessors—a welcome relief from the drab exte- 
riors of most books of this nature—and it immediately demonstrates its worth 
in a standard group of reference works. This series, which includes guides to 
English directories, commercial statistics, and chronology, together with Neil 
Ker’s Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (now regrettably out of print), fills 
a wide gap in our resources for ready reference to the basic documents in English 
history. 

Breaking through the vagueness even of the subtitle, we discover from the 
preface that here is “an analytical guide to printed texts and calendars relating 
to English and Welsh history issued in general collections by a public body or 
private society before the end of March 1957.” By the key word “Texts” we 
must clearly understand “the texts of records,” that is, original sources; and 
with this specific delimitation in mind, we are enabled to understand Mullins’ 
selections amid a wide range of possible publications concerned with such 
sources. To illustrate most simply: Mullins includes the Navy Record Society’s 
ninety-seven volumes in his catalogue because they consist primarily of tran- 
scripts of sources of one kind or another; whereas the Society for Army His- 
torical Research does not appear because its Journal is composed largely of 
discussions of relevant sources. But in this connection it is gratifying to know 
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that E. L. C. Mullins is completing for the Institute of Historical Research a 
corresponding guide to proceedings and other non-record publications of societies. 

Texts and Calendars is then a complete checklist of the several volumes in 
each of the eighty-seven collections and serials, comprised under four main divi- 
sions (called Parts), viz., Official Bodies, National Societies, English Local 
Societies, and Welsh Societies, each item simply numbered to afford exact ref- 
erence in the admirably detailed index of 130 pages. Something of the extent 
and quality of this array can be seen from the titles of the eighty-one volumes 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission supported by concise but adequate 
summaries of the respective contents which sometimes occupy a half-page or 
even more in reduced type. To command the whole sweep of this vast accu- 
mulation merely by turning the pages is an experience in itself. 

The other outstanding series in the section of Official Bodies is the eighty 
volumes of the Public Record Office, with the Calendars of State Papers, Do- 
mestic and Foreign, holding a prominent place. The next major section (Na- 
tional Societies) includes such well-known series as the Hakluyt, the Harleian, 
and the Camden with its 260 titles. The last two divisions, those of local Eng- 
lish societies and Welsh societies, are about equally distributed among county 
and other regional series, such as the Surtees, the Thoresby, and the Cymm- 
rodorion. 

In these latter divisions, but especially in the area of local societies, Mullins 
has had to make careful choices between the serials primarily concerned with 
archeology and/or natural history or with expository studies and those pre- 
vailingly composed of transcripts—in text or calendar form—of the original 
records. Fortunately, the plan calls for inclusion of all titles of a selected series 
even if a particular volume does not conform to the criterion. 

Among all the inclusions one choice is both puzzling and interesting: the 
English Place-Name Society. The method of its twenty-six volumes is ex- 
pository. Yet it may be urged that a name itself is one of the most fundamental 
of all records! 

So this reviewer finds little to question. My most serious reservation arises 
from the self-depreciation of the compiler, who is secretary to the editorial board 
of the History of Parliament Trust, in protesting that he is “very inadequately 
equipped” for this “spare-time undertaking.” He has certainly concealed his 
inadequacy with great skill. It would be hard to find a more useful practical 
guide to the sources of English history in the broadest sense. Students of 
literature will find it invaluable in conserving their time. We hope the Society 
will manage to keep this volume in print. 

Paut KaurMAN 
University of Washington 


The Anatomy of the World: Relations Between Natural and Moral Law from 
Donne to Pope. By Micnart Macxktem. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 139. $3.50. 


Michael Macklem's essay, originally a Princeton dissertation, has a double 
purpose: first, to define the difference between the moral world of Donne and 
that of Pope; and second, to trace the history of the shift from the one to the 
other. For Donne, according to Macklem, “both moral and material evil are 
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the results of original sin”; for Pope, “both moral and material evil are condi- 
tions of existence.” In essence, then, the argument of The Anatemy of the World 
is that a real and momentous change took place between the essentially theo- 
centric, medieval world view of the Renaissance, as exemplified by Donne, and 
the rational, scientific, and therefore, by implication, the modern world view of 
the eighteenth century, as typified by Pope. 

Of the many and diverse movements of ideas which went into the making of 
this crucial shift in attitude, Macklem presents four in particular. First, he 
examines the flood of replies to Burnet’s Sacred Theory which took as their 
common theme “the belief that the earth is representative not of the disorder 
of original sin but of the order of divine law.” Second, he traces the acceptance 
of Newton’s theory that planetary motion is the creation of God, and therefore 
simultaneously right and reasonable. Third, he shows how the new principles 
of physical law were transferred to the realm of moral law, so that in the place 
of the idea that “moral law is an imperative statement of the divine will and 
sin is disobedience,” moral law becomes “an indicative statement of universal 
order and sin its necessary condition.” Finally, he points out how these move- 
ments of ideas culminate in the development of a theory of natural morality, 
that is, the idea that moral standards are determined, not by the divine will 
directly, but by the nature of man, a current of thought which was best ex- 
pressed in the doctrine of the affections, as demonstrated in the work of Clarke 
and Hutcheson. 

According to Macklem, the crucial turning point in the shift from the me- 
dieval to the modern point of view occurred in the seventeenth century with 
“the supposition that the creation is representative not of disorder but of order” 
so that both the heavens and earth “testify not to the sin of Adam but to the 
wisdom of God.” To support this thesis, Macklem musters evidence freshly 
drawn from a careful examination of the replies to Burnet’s Sacred Theory 
(in addition, he provides a useful short-title checklist of the Burnet controversy 
in England from 1681 to 1700) and from a consideration of the vogue of the 
orrery in the first half of the eighteenth century; his other materials are, in- 
evitably, less original, for it is a hard task to glean a field already threshed by 
such experienced hands as Whitehead, Lovejoy, R. F. Jones, Nicolson, and 
R. S. Crane. 

It is seldom that a reviewer finds himself in the position of asking for more 
in a book rather than less, but Michael Macklem’s essay is so short—there are 
ninety-three pages of text—that he has forced himself into a manner of expres- 
sion so unadorned and terse that he appears to oversimplify the complex, to 
dogmatize rather than to qualify, and to speed along a straight expressway a 
movement of thought essentially meandering, crossing and recrossing itself, 
going up and down byways, hardly at all clear where it was leaving from and 
certainly not intending to arrive where it did. Not only does Macklem make 
out the complex of ideas he is discussing as more simple than it was, but he 
fails to give any sense of its density of texture: there is little reference to Con- 
tinental ideological influences on English thought, but, worse yet, there is as 
little allusion to the effects of the changes in ideas on literature; here one sorely 
misses that cross-referencing of philosophical treatise and literary text which 
Nicolson uses so well to enhance each other. 

A more serious criticism is the total omission of any attempt to account for 
the movement of ideas. Writer follows writer and idea follows idea in a strict, 
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logical sequence, completely divorced from other ideological movements, political 
developments, and social changes, as though the ideas had a private life of their 
own, altogether independent of the circumstances in which they were gestated, 
fought over, accepted, or discarded. The dehumanization of ideas, always a dan- 
ger point in the history of ideas method, and one from which even Lovejoy was 
not altogether exempt, is carried to an extreme in The Anatomy of the World, 
with the result that both the thesis and the manner of its presentation are devoid 
of concern, excitement, and, therefore, of significance. We have all been irri- 
tated by the propensity of English reviewers to pounce on the aridity of Ameri- 
can scholarly writing, though far too often without discrimination, but in this 
instance they would be right, were it not for the fact that Macklem is not an 
American scholar. 

But the most serious criticism is that Macklem fails to perceive, or at least 
fails to discuss, the meaning of the movement of ideas he has traced. The im- 
plication of his work is that Donne and Milton, and, by extension, the Renais- 
sance itself, belong to the medieval world view and that the modern world 
emerges from the shift from the theocentric to the scientific point of view some 
time in the seventeenth century; the appearance of the modern world is con- 
comitant with the rise of science. But such a view oversimplifies the complex 
nature of the Renaissance which, if it is not altogether modern, is not altogether 
medieval. What Macklem appears to be saying is that Donne and Pope have 
nothing in common, but it does not follow that Pope and Coleridge do. If, how- 
ever, we postulate a quadrupite division of world history into ancient, medieval, 
Renaissance, and modern, with the modern emerging with romanticism, that is 
to say, the work of art in process of becoming rather than in a state of being, 
then Macklem’s evidence deals with material which lacks the crucial modern 
mark, that is, the mathematical mode of analysis; the anatomy of the world is 
still a Renaissance dissection. But Macklem resolutely refuses to follow out 
the implications of his thesis and thus limits both its interest and importance. 


HeErsert WEISINGER 
Michigan State University 


Heroic Knowledge: An Interpretation of “Paradise Regained” and “Samson 
Agonistes.” By Arnotp Stern. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1957. Pp. xi + 237. $5.00. 


The recent access of interest in Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 
suggests not the exhaustion of Paradise Lost, but the uncomfortable sense among 
Miltonists that its companion poems have never been quite properly regarded. 
The historical studies of Elizabeth Marie Pope and F. Michael Krouse, the 
brilliant essays by Northrop Frye and Don Cameron Allen, and the articles by 
a host of commentators have left most of us in educated dissatisfaction. Thus 
with other special studies. Complaints about Parker’s analysis of Milton’s debt 
to Greek tragedy in Samson, for example, have not dislodged it as the standard 
treatment of that subject; yet no one would argue that it resolves all the major 
problems. 

The nub of the difficulty, inherited from eighteenth-century criticism, seems 
clear enough: the two poems are failures as human narratives because the con- 
flicts simply do not generate sufficient energy nor such opportunities for im- 
aginative treatment as does the double plot of Paradise Lost with its analogous 
actions and episodes. Even so, as the extraordinary architectonics of Paradise 
Lost have qualified under critical analysis, Miltonists have found themselves 
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less willing to accept disparagement of the other poems. They have somewhat 
unsteadily approached the assumption with which Stein calmly begins, that 
Milton knew what he was doing and knew what he was up against in Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes. 

It is this resolution, I believe, that has induced many to reéxamine those poems. 
If Milton did know what he was doing, then he must have recognized the im- 
possibility of a substantive narrative conflict in Paradise Regained. And his 
own deflection of Samson from stage performance must declare his realization 
that it did not embody that kind of dramatic struggle. Granting these assump- 
tions, the new reader of good will begins in some humility to inquire what 
goes on, rather than to demand that the poem satisfy criteria for a more familiar 
kind of art. Their questions have produced the critical attention aforesaid; and 
they account in part for the present formulation. 

Stein opens with the assumption just mentioned, that Milton knew what he 
was doing. He finds the stage for both works to be the mind of the protagonist, 
a discovery of no surprise to readers of Samson but of great penetration with 
respect to Paradise Regained. What is further surprising and remarkably per- 
suasive is his demonstration of the poems as struggle upon that stage. This 
critical exercise enjoins the most delicate analysis of character motives and 
movements. In Paradise Regained a symbolic drama supersedes, in Stein’s view, 
the flabby narrative conflict of an untemptable Christ and an ineffectual Satan. 
He perceives the Prince of Darkness as an antagonist and stage director of 
manifold intention: to corrupt the protagonist if that be possible; if not, then 
to identify him; and collaterally to discover himself, though this last is like 
that of Oedipus, an unconscious or subsurface intent. 

Stein sees the poem as a contest, “a dramatic definition of ‘heroic knowledge,’ 
not of heroic rejection; and that contest is a preparation for acting transcend- 
ence in the world, by uniting intuitive knowledge with proved intellectual and 
moral discipline.” The keynote of Paradise Regained is temperance in its rela- 
tion with magnanimity. It is a Christian-Platonic temperance, a theocentric 
self-mastery, not repressive and evasive self-denial; and it includes a cognition 
beyond self-mastery, namely a return to the knowing of God. The poem is a 
drama of choice; yet only perverted or incipiently perverted nature is rejected. 

On this basis Stein conducts his analysis of the story as symbolic action, 
marking the seven introductions of the surface narrative, the comic quality of 
the banquet, and the moment of illumination, when for Satan self-discovery is 
also self-destruction. Along the way, Stein moves at ease among the scenes and 
actions of the poem and keeps Paradise Lost in view as a background. Yet all 
is not so easy for Stein’s readers. 

First, however, it must be said that the same perceptiveness obtains in Stein’s 
analysis of Samson Agonistes, and perhaps with more convincing results. Here 
lies the reader’s difficulty. Certainly it is easier as an exercise in literary per- 
ception to acknowledge the demonstration of Samson’s triumph over the tempta- 
tion to withdraw into self than it is to accept the image of Christ as maintaining 
the distinction between Creator and creature while acting out a likeness of the 
Divine. Paradoxically, we find ourselves more disposed to accept Stein’s con- 
clusions than to feel easy with his means to them. We do not read the poems 
expecting fully developed characterizations like those in Elizabethan drama or 
modern fiction. Yet if we follow the inferences of action and motive drawn by 
Stein from the shallow hints in Paradise Regained and the sketchy personalities 
of Samson, we conclude by inventing the dramatic context and characters of 
which the poems are abstractions. 
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Milton does not, of course, render Satan in the detail that Shakespeare ren- 
ders Claudius or Iago; yet the reader is urged to perceive a Satan almost as 
fully developed. In the Elizabethan sense of the word, Stein “invents” the 
detail ; he does not imagine it or devise it. He says nothing of these characters 
demonstrably inconsistent with what is given in the poems; yet one feels that 
Stein sees more than the poet provided. Since the action of Samson more 
readily gives the impression of human motives and humanly engendered drama, 
we find Stein’s reconstruction of that drama of ideas easier to grasp. And we 
applaud the insight of his suggestion that Paradise Regained and Samson Agon- 
istes are twin poems, like L’Allegro and II Penseroso. 

For the rest, two related features of the book especially invite respect. One 
is Stein’s control of primary sources, the other his management of the schoiarly 
and critical literature. As a single example of the former, one may remark that 
Stein has emphasized more than anyone else besides Don Cameron Allen the 
relevance of Origen to Milton, a subject which will one day require its own 
book. For the other, one must admire the gravity and the courtesy with which 
he treats the work of his predecessors and distinguishes his own from it. He 
disagrees or reproves gracefully, no small feat in these quarterly days. His style 
is lucid, though subjective, even personal. And even where one cannot feel that 
the text supports the imaginative reconstitutions proposed, one is aware of a 
sensitive intelligence at work. Heroic Knowledge confirms the reputation of 
its author as one of the most instructive Miltonists in print. 


Kester SVENDSEN 
University of Oregon 


New Letters to the “Tatler” and “Spectator.” Edited by Ricnmonp P. Bonn. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 232. $5.00. 


Throughout the course of their publication, the Tatler and the Spectator owed 
a good deal of their journalistic liveliness and their popular appeal to the letters 
which appeared in their columns. Whether these letters were literary stratagems 
of Steele, Addison, and their known collaborators or were contributions sent in 
by unknown readers, they had the effect of knitting together the regular follow- 
ers of the two periodicals and supplied some of the most pointed comments on 
the manners and morals of contemporary Englishmen. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the letters were popular. Some 800 were published in the 900 issues 
of the Tatler and Spectator, and a great many more were received by the editors 
which, for one reason or another, never got into print. In 1725 Charles Lillie 
brought out a two-volume collection of Original and Genuine Letters Sent to 
the Tatler and Spectator During the Time Those Works were publishing. None 
of which have been before Printed, and even this did not exhaust the supply. 

The present volume, admirably edited by Richmond P. Bond, prints for the 
first time ninety-six additional letters, eighty-five from the Marlborough Col- 
lection at Blenheim Palace and eleven from the Tickell Collection. In supplying 
a readable text, Bond has wisely done some cautious normalizing to eliminate 
most of the stock abbreviations of the time. He has preserved, however, all 
idiosyncrasies of spelling and punctuation and thereby provided evidence of the 
relative literacy of the correspondents, as well as a rich sampling of the prac- 
tices of a wildly assorted group of amateur writers. It is in his annotations that 
Bond’s long and detailed experience with periodical literature of the eighteenth 
century contributes most to the book. Not only is he adept in his attempts to 
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relate each letter to the issue of the Tatler or Spectator which called it forth; 
he also manages to explain local allusions which would be meaningless withcut 
his knowledgeable assistance. 

Such a collection of letters as this—editorial rejects which never reached print 
—raises a number of questions to which answers or enlightened guesses are 
provided in Bond’s introduction. How did the letters get into the collections 
where they are now preserved? On what basis did Sieele and his collaborators 
decide to reject them? What value have they to the student of the early eight- 
eenth-century periodical or the cultural history of the period? 

Having dealt with these and other questions of specific relevance to his duties 
as editor, Bond stops short of an exhaustive treatment of the materials he is 
presenting. Much remains to be said about the kind of stimulation, as evidenced 
by the letters, which the Tatler and Spectator provided for the reading public. 
Like the published letters, these show an extraordinary response to the efforts 
of Steele and Addison to encourage benevolent conduct and expose vice and folly. 
There are also abundant signs that the informality of Mr. Bickerstaff and Mr. 
Spectator lessened their distance from their readers in a special way. Although 
some correspondents wrote in to get answers to personal problems, as they had 
written to the Athenian Mercury and the British Apollo, many wrote because 
they wanted to help, with ideas or actual copy. They were vexed when their 
letters were neither printed nor answered, and said so. Certainly the whole 
question of the relation between Steele and his reading public is opened to fur- 
ther study by the publication of this volume. 

It may be objected that Bond is too cautious in theorizing (pp. 17-18) about 
why the letters were not acceptable for publication. Those referring to Dr. 
Sacheverell (Nos. 43, 48, 57) may well have been rejected in an effort to keep 
the Tatler out of politics, and certain others do not come up to Steele’s rigorous 
standards of moral propriety. Still others contain barely concealed references 
of a derogatory sort to actual persons, like No. 56, on the negligence of a great 
lord about paying his tradesmen, which Steele endorsed “—Character of the 
Duke of Newcastle.” But such speculations about Steele’s editorial practices 
are difficult to verify and perhaps should not be offered. 

In general, this handsome and unpretentious edition of the remaining un- 
printed letters to the Tatler and Spectator serves its purpose well. It completes 
the publication of all the rejected contributions that are likely to have survived 
and provides them with the critical apparatus which Charles Lillie’s volumes 
so much need. 


Rosert J. ALLEN 


Williams College 


Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding. By Jonn Lortis. Stanford: 
Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, XIX, 1959. Pp. xiii + 154. 
$4.00. 


John Loftis, author of Steele at Drury Lane, is well qualified to write this 
monograph, in which he traces the interrelationships between social changes and 
the evolution of comedy during the first four decades of the eighteenth century. 
Perforce, the rise in importance of the merchant class and the shifting political 
situation comprise much of the social material. Loftis has “been able to ex- 
amine virtually all” the extant comedies of the period, and his integration of 
these is admirable. Fortunately, he has abandoned the tone of conscious supe- 
riority which marred his earlier work on Steele. 
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The gradual destruction of the middle-class (an expression Loftis dislikes and 
avoids) stereotypes of Restoration drama and the substitution of new merchant 
“types” parallel changes in moral and political attitudes also observable in other 
literature, particularly in prose fiction. Loftis rightly stresses the importance 
of the emerging novel after the Licensing Act of 1737. 

The only controversial area in the monograph is the author’s treatment of 
sentimentalism, and his contention that there was no such thing as sentimental 
comedy, only sentimentalism in comedy. His reasoning is unconvincing here, 
but this is a small defect in an otherwise excellent short study. 


University of California, Los Angeles Craupe E. Jones 


Shelley's “Prometheus Unbound”: A Variorum Edition. Edited by Lawrence 


Joun Zmiman. Seaitle: University of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. xx + 
792. $15.00. 


To be alike fair and serviceable, a review of so complex a work as Lawrence 
Zillman’s variorum edition of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound might well begin 
by stating the editor’s purpose and his plan. 

The purpose is to give “a comprehensive variorum treatment” of those writ- 
ings which throw “the fullest possible light” upon the poem. This is to be done 
fairly, “the requirements of selection and condensation” being considered. “A fair 
statement of the basic attitude” of each author is intended in order that “a fair 
indication of the broader points of view” found in Shelley scholarship may be 
assured. This purpose has been honestly satisfied. 

The plan is “to correlate the material in such a way that critical emphases 
and trends may be discernible.” As this correlation requires selectivity, it is to 
be worked out in specific ways which lead to objective and just conclusions. 
The text of 1820 is used, since, although imperfect, it is less so than any other 
source. It can be supplemented by Shelley’s own corrections, and it is, his- 
torically, “the point of departure for most nineteenth-century editors.” Below 
the text “selected draft variants” are given, and these in turn are supplemented 
by the poet’s own alterations as they appear in the E manuscript presented to 
the Bodleian Library by Lady Jane Shelley. “Below these readings are such 
notes as may throw light on textual problems.” 

Set before the poem are 112 pages of introduction dealing with historical, 
textual, and critical matters, such as the genesis of the text, the obscurities of 
the poem, its relationship to early writers, and the opinions which have been 
passed upon it. At the end of the poem, there are 327 pages of critical notes 
dealing with various lines and passages. These are followed by eight appendixes 
presenting in order Shelley’s drafts of Prometheus Unbound, his Italian trans- 
lations of the work, Mrs. Shelley’s note to the drama, fourteen contemporary 
views of it, the Prometheus story before Shelley, a basic approach to the values 
of the poem, a working out of the time scheme, and the poet’s lyric indentation 
in the E manuscript. The book concludes with an exhaustive bibliography and 
a full index. 

It is fortunate that Zillman has done his work carefully and dependably ; for 
no reviewer needs presume to test the accuracy with which the text is presented 
together with the variant readings of twenty-nine separate editions and two 
manuscripts (p. 116). To comment descriptively on these things is all one may 
hope to do. The text, as has been said, is that of 1820, reproduced exactly. 
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But here only extracts from the draft materials have been used, the full tran- 
scriptions being given in Appendix A. 

Here, then, is how this work is done. For purposes of clarity I have selected 
simple illustrations. First, we are told that below the lines of the text “selected 
draft variants” are given. 


ILLUSTRATION: “by every word and every suggestion.”— 
Preface, 11. 142-43. 
“by every word and sentence.”—Draft of MS. 


Second, we are told of variant readings in the E manuscript. 


ILLUSTRATION: “remorse ;”—<Act I, 1. 287. 
“remorse,’—E. (“remorse !” M, Fs, R, A, J.) 
Third, we are told that below these readings “are such notes as may throw light 
on textual problems.” 


ILLUSTRATION: “... like a cloud 
Of giory, arise, a spirit of keen joy,”— 
Act I, 11. 157-58. 
“When thou didst from her bosom, like a [cloud] beam 
From sunrise, [burst] leap— 
[Of glory arise]—a spirit of keen joy”—Note. 
There follow remarks by Zupitza, Locock, and Freeman. 

So this intricate business goes on for 182 pages. For the preface alone 41 
draft variants are given and 76 notes. For Act I some 785 draft variants are 
given, often compounded a dozen times, and 237 notes. All this complex and 
minute work, involving almost every trick of presentation, is remarkably accu- 
rate. From the standpoint of variorum study, this is excellently done. May I 
suggest to scholars who are interested in these matters that they turn to such 
pages as 172, 211, 229, and 641. 

That the reader may come to the text with the information he needs, Zillman 
has prepared for him 112 pages of introduction, “outlining the present body of 
knowledge concerning the text,” making clear “the nature of the principal edi- 
tions of the poem,” and surveying “the broad outlines of critical opinion with 
respect to the quality and meaning of the poem.” He sets forth the genesis of 
the text clearly, bringing us up to the first edition in the Huntington Library, 
upon which he bases his work. There follows an orderly presentation of subse- 
quent editions from the Galignani edition of 1829, which C. H. Taylor, Jr., sug- 
gests Mrs. Shelley may have used (1839) “as printer’s copy for her second 
volume, including Prometheus Unbound,” through the pirated American edi- 
tions, those of Rossetti, of Forman, of Ingpen and Peck, down to Freeman’s 
(1934). (See p. 116.) 

After reading the treatment of the manuscript materials, the genesis of Shel- 
ley’s interest in the theme, his own evaluation of the drama, we enter what Zill- 
man aptly calls the “forest of criticism.” Here, through “trees of prejudice, 
special pleading, and sheer obtuseness,” we try to learn of 


(1) the general response to the “poetry”; (2) the obscurity, wordiness, and in- 
tangibility of the poem; (3) the dramatic techniques; (4) the versecraft; (5) 
the relationships to early writers; and (6) the political, religious, moral, and 
scientific ideas. 


After a patient presentation of critical matters which in their-diversity are ap- 
palling, Zillman remarks that “finally all criticism must give way to the work 
of art itself,” and concludes this section of his book with the appropriate lines 
of Matthew Arnold on Shakespeare: 
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For the loftiest hill . .. 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality. 

No words could introduce better the 327 pages of critical notes which follow 
the poem. For himself, Zillman needs no exoneration: he deserves only praise 
as he conscientiously presents the brilliant, the dull, the too-often bewildering 
interpretations of critics and scholars. From the disgusting distortions of Worm- 
houdt (p. 433) to the necessitated and predetermined readings of Notopoulos 
who must be Platonic (p. 619), of Cameron who must be political (p. 475), of 
Grabo who must be scientific (p. 475), of Kurtz who must pursue death (p. 
538), of Weaver who must be Biblical (p. 412), to the sympathetic understand- 
ing of Rossetti (p. 331) and of Noyes (p. 444), the perceptive interpretations 
of Baker (p. 420), the “telling comment” of Lewis (p. 570), the deliciously dull 
remarks of Bush (p. 407)—on and on—these notes run until almost every verse 
in the drama has had its comment. 

But there are problems, paradoxically perhaps the least solvable ones, where 
the variety of comment seems to have value. There is the matter of Demogor- 
gon: between pages 313 and 320 Zillman contrives to present the best short 
treatment of this problem I have chanced to see. Around Scene iv of Act III, 
thirty-three pages of various readings have been gathered, confusing in totality 
yet often of use if one follows the text faithfully. Here, for instance, on pages 
481-83, some light is thrown upon the Hours, as a result of which we are en- 
abled to read with more understanding the opening scene of Act IV, the com- 
prehension of which is vital to any right interpretation of the drama (cf. p. 573). 
Again, there are the analyses of Demogorgon’s closing lines, given on pages 
622-30. This is but to illustrate that there is much in these critical notes which, 
although it might be bewildering to a novitiate, would be illuminating to a 
mature scholar. It is unfortunate that variety tends to harden with contradic- 
tion, which cannot fail to make criticism “a self-cancelling business.” Such 
ascriptions of definite characteristics as the Soul of Man to Prometheus, the 
Spirit of Nature to Asia, Faith to Panthea, Hope to Ione manifest a willful 
precocity which can do only harm. 

Out of this variorum edition, students of Shelley can learn two lessons: first, 
to look steadily at the page of the poet; second, to be accurate in dealing with 
the page and fittingly humble in revealing the meanings that are written there. 

For a truly great accomplishment and for what his work by its very nature 
teaches us of the critical and scholarly processes, all students of Shelley must 
extend to Lawrence Zillman their congratulations and gratitude. 


University of Michigan BENNETT WEAVER 


The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870. By Water E. Hovucuton. New 
Haven: Yale University Press for Wellesley College; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xvii + 467. $6.00. 


At last the time has arrived when it is possible to make a valid analysis of 
the actual characteristics of Victorianism, and Walter E. Houghton has brought 
out the authoritative work that was so sorely needed. Obviously, it is the result 
of long and exhaustive reading. The quotations are apposite and (in view of 
the notorious verbosity of Victorian authors) surprisingly concise. The principal 
sources are the major writers of expository prose, but occasionally Houghton 
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includes a telling specimen from the poets (chiefly Tennyson, Arnold, and 
Clough) and from the novelists. He makes good use of such neglected works 
of fiction as North and South and Tom Brown at Oxford, to say nothing of 
even more forgotten novels like Maurice’s Eustace Conway, Sterling’s Arthur 
Coningsby, and Froude’s Nemesis of Faith (unluckily disguised in the bibliog- 
raphy as The Nemesis of Fate). Alongside his quotations from the great ex- 
positors, he includes examples from typical but ephemeral writers—John Baldwin 
Brown, William Rathbone Greg, Hugh Stowell, and others. 

The illustrative quotations are woven smoothly into the texture of Houghton’s 
discussion, which is serious and logical, but never dull. The general structure 
of the book is rigorously analytical. It is divided into three main parts—emo- 
tional attitudes, intellectual attitudes, and moral attitudes, these being then split 
into their components. The emotional attitudes are optimism and anxiety; the 
intellectual attitudes are the critical spirit and the will to believe, anti-intellec- 
tualism, dogmatism, and rigidity; and the moral attitudes are the commercial 
spirit, the worship of force, earnestness, enthusiasm, hero-worship, love, and 
hypocrisy. Each of these chapters in turn is broken down into subclassifications. 
At first sight, all these categories may seem arbitrary and inflexible; but the 
author handles them so dexterously and provides such effective cross references 
that they prove to be mutually illuminative instead of disjunctive. 

In setting up his categories, he discredits or qualifies most of the easy gen- 
eralizations that have been current. Perhaps the earliest popular definition of 
the Victorian frame of mind was the phrase that Chesterton supplied in his 
little book in 1913—“the age of compromise.” Houghton reveals that it was 
much more an age of tension and dilemma, often of intolerance—and, above all, 
an age of opinions and contradictions remarkably like our own. Almost the only 
twentieth-century critic whose inclusive characterization of the epoch is at all 
acceptable in the light of Houghton’s evidence is Elie Halévy, who was able to 
look at it from the vantage point of a foreign culture. 

The other important consequence of Houghton’s method of analysis is that 
fundamental similarities are discovered among authors who, under more super- 
ficial labels, have seemed to be antithetical. It is made clear, for example, how 
Mill and Carlyle thought or feit alike on many issues, and how many basic 
assumptions were held in common by the High Church, Low Church, and Broad 
Church parties. On the other hand, there are noteworthy segregations of the 
writers in terms of their instinctive attitudes: the possessors of “open minds” 
were Mill, Arnold, Clough, Maurice, Bagehot, Pater, and half a dozen lesser 
lights, while the other writers were rigid and dogmatic; and again, the group 
that regarded “earnestness” as the highest merit included Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Kingsley, and both the Arnolds, whereas a minority group that sub- 
stituted “nobility” included Mill, Dickens, Browning, George Eliot, and Morley. 

Misprints and other errors are few and trivial. The belligerent anti-Russian 
war song is quoted (p. 210) with the omission of the “by Jingo” that supplied 
a new word to the language, and furthermore, by being associated with the 
Crimean war, is dated twenty-five years too early. The output of the Minerva 
Press is described as “fashionable novels and light verse” (p. 227). A passage 
from Thackeray (p. 3), taken from the Biographical Edition, contains a mis- 
print that does not occur in other editions. 

But minor flaws of this sort do not diminish the value of a book that is most 
important for its judicious tone. Walter Houghton is no blind idolator of the 
Victorians: he exposes their inconsistencies and self-deceptions and admits that 
certain of their tenets are antipathetic to modern sensibilities. On the other 
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hand, as he traces the underlying causes, social, economic, and psychological, 
which impelled the Victorian writers to think and feel as they did, he never 
lapses into the sarcastic tone of superiority that was popularized by Lytton 
Strachey. He is too keenly aware that the modern intelligentsia are in identical 
predicaments and are not finding any more acceptable solutions—in fact, that 
such solutions as we do possess are largely inherited from these same maligned 
Victorians. 


Lione, STEVENSON 
Duke University 


Joseph Conrad: A Study in Non-conformity. By Osporn Anpreas. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 212. $3.75. 


For industry and devotion Osborn Andreas deserves nothing but praise. In 
Joseph Conrad: A Study in Non-conformity, he has given careful and accurate 
plot summaries of Conrad’s entire fictional output, and he has approached the 
task with a zeal that is all too frequently absent in the work of professional 
scholars. 

But diligence is no substitute for perception, and amateur enthusiasm cannot 
replace technical skill. It is Andreas’ contention that Conrad was concerned 
with man’s relationship to the social order, with the way in which society's 
values impinge on individual freedom, and with the problems that result from 
the conflict between the group and the nonconformists. Allowing the thesis to 
stand without contradiction, at least for the moment, the reader must ask him- 
self whether Andreas’ method can demonstrate the truth of his arguments. To 
begin at the chronological beginning may have its virtues, but in criticism 
direction is not one of them. Andreas plunges without hesitation into Conrad’s 
first story, summarizes it, and then proceeds through the rest of the canon. To 
be sure, at the end of each chapter he notes almost cryptically the point of con- 
flict in each novel or short story (incidentally, not distinguishing between the 
two forms) ; but these comments are frequertly: neither the proper conclusion 
to be drawn from the summary nor effective analysis when they are accurate. 
Then, in a final chapter, Andreas attempts to draw together the loose threads 
of his gossamer argument. 

The thesis itself asserts that Conrad’s own moral predicament led to an art 
that has universal significance in the contemporary world. Andreas insists, “It 
is not my contention that Conrad believed anything, one way or the other, 
about society versus the individual; it is simply that he makes us more aware 
of all the implications of our own predicaments.” What, then, does this amount 
to? It tells us that Conrad was more than a narrator of simple adventure 
stories. But surely it has been a long time now since anyone has imagined that 
Conrad’s fiction had only the lure of the sea and the fascination of exotic set- 
tings. As for Andreas’ description of the moral predicaments, it seems no more 
than the fact that a man’s values sometimes run counter to those of society 
and that a man is conscious of social values either because he is confronted by 
society itself or because he is inwardly aware of society’s standards. No one 
can quarrel with Andreas’ proposition, but neither is it possible to conceive of 
any serious work that does not depend on precisely such conflicts. 

At the same time, it is possible to read Andreas’ book without becoming 
aware that Conrad is an artist. Although he belatedly notes that there are 
“incidental beauties [and] craftsmanship and power of language” in Conrad's 
writing, Andreas is able to equate such different works as The Outpost of 
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Progress, The Idiots, and Almayer’s Folly because he ignores every aspect of 
art except the theme. It is impossible to distinguish between the construction 
of Conrad’s most intricate novels and his flimsiest short stories merely because 
Andreas whittles away everything but his ill-defined theme of nonconformity. 

While Andreas has read widely if not well in the work of Conrad, he has 
ignored scholarship that is certainly pertinent to his subject. If he would not 
have found agreement with the work of Irving Howe, Morton Zabel, and Leo 
Gurko, to name but a few, Andreas at least would have discovered arguments 
that his own work should have taken into account. Literary isolationism is fre- 
quently as dangerous as political. 

Nevertheless, for one reason Andreas’ book is worth having. It is a handy 
reference to plot outlines of Conrad’s work, of which few of us are likely to 
have read as much as Andreas. 

Rosert D. Spector 
Long Island University 


Prowess and Charity in the “Perceval” of Chrétien de Troyes. By Davmw C. 
Fowter. Seattle: University of Washington Publications in Language and 
Literature, Vol. 14, 1959. Pp. viii + 81. $3.00. 


To the unending and vehement controversy about Chrétien’s Perceva! 2d his 
grail, David C. Fowler has added a monograph which is intelligently and tem- 
perately written. Very properly, he regards the concepts of prowess and charity 
(caritas) as the “cornerstone of chivalry in the twelfth century” (p. 3). He 
then sets out to seek the “meaning, not of the poet’s source or sources, but of 
the poem as Chrétien composed it” (p. 4) : few Arthurians have maintained this 
distinction with comparable respect (cf., e.g., pp. 51-52). Also, Fowler is right 
in urging that the supposition that Chrétien did not understand his sources is 
“unlikely in the extreme” (p. 8). 

Further views which call for ready agreement: Perceval’s mother “cannot 
bring her son into perfect charity while hiding him from the world” (p. 60) ; 
“Perceval’s encounter with the knights is pure hilarity, while his mother’s ac- 
count of his father and two brothers is serious, even somber” (p. 11); at Bel- 
repaire “an excursion into the sphere of Lancelot” (p. 21) would have been 
misplaced; when Perceval meditates over the drops of blood on the snow, “he 
now has everything required for purposes of worldly reputation” (p. 44) ; while 
Perceval “has taken prowess as his ideal, [he] is destined to go beyond it” (p. 
50: italics mine, cf. infra). 

The primary novelty in Fowler’s book derives from his premise that in twelfth- 
century chivalry the ideals of charity and prowess were, for Chrétien, “inimical 
and that charity must ultimately prevail” (p. 3). Secondarily, Fowler makes 
much of the point that family relationships in the story, notably as spelled out 
by the hermit in the Good Friday episode, are “not intended to be realistic” 
(p. 5). Thirdly, he agrees with Loomis that a vengeance-quest theme behind 
the story “had an important influence on the poet, even though he suppressed it 
as inappropriate to his conception of Perceval’s character” (cf. pp. 4, 22, 25-27). 
The third of these considerations involves little beyond differences of opinion 
which would not be enriched by commentary here. 

Passing to reservations recalls a useful phrase (slightly altered) : “Mon tribut 
diment offert 4 M. Fowler, je ne fais pas difficulté d’avouer que, s'il m’eiit été 
donné d’exposer 4 ma maniére le point de vue que je partage, je m’y fusse pris 
un peu autrement.” His genealogical premise, particularly in conjunction with 
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what he terms the “apparitional” character of the Grail Castle scene, leads to a 
singular constellation of hypotheses: Perceval’s maternal uncles are the aged 
Grail King and the Good Friday hermit (p. 4) ; the Fisher King is both the Grail 
King’s son (p. 5) and Perceval’s father (pp. 28-30) ; Triboét “who forged the 
sword is of course Perceval’s father himself” (p. 32), but also he “is actually 
Chrétien’s hermit” (p. 4); “the lance is to be identified with the hero’s father, 
or the Fisher King, and the grail with his mother” (p. 32) ; both the Grail King 
and the Fisher King “represent Perceval’s father” (p. 55); the Grail King is 
Perceval’s uncle (p. 57); the hermit uncle is identified with both of Perceval’s 
parents (p. 57), so that finally he “symbolizes the resolution of the mother-father 
conflict” (pp. 12, 56-58)! Chrétien’s audience, naturally, followed all this with 
effortless ease: only Oedipus is missing. 

As Fowler has said, Perceval goes beyond prowess (cf. supra), but the poem 
surely allows of no conflict between this ideal and charity ; no more, for instance, 
than between earthly and spiritual love in the Heptaméron. Although such con- 
flict is essential to the main thesis of Fowler’s study, it would be idle to enu- 
merate demurrers from all the conclusions which stem from this premise. Premise 
and conclusions fall of themselves, d’un seul et méme coup. 

Coming after Kellermann and Kohler! (both admired too uncritically), also 
after Holmes and Mme Lot-Borodine, Fowler obviously appreciates the spiritual 
implications of the Perceval. His monograph would have gained much had he 
taken into account “Le Graal de Chrétien et la demoiselle au Graal” (by Mario 
Roques, whom he does not mention) or Sister Amelia’s “Chrétien’s Symbolism 
and Cathedral Art” (noted in the bibliography, but not elsewhere): these in- 
dispensable articles,? establishing virtually identical conclusions, appeared within 
a month of each other, as far back as 1955. Despite the testimony of Hebrews 
ix, Holmes is taken te task because Fowler believes that Chrétien’s sententia 
is in no way “constructed on the analogy of scriptural exegesis” (pp. 7, 69)! 
Consequently, it is the more regrettable that the crucial book by Holmes and 
Sister Amelia (Chrétien, Troyes, and the Grail [Chapel Hill, 1959]) was pub- 
lished only after Fowler’s had gone to press. Incidentally, the latter’s bibliog- 
raphy omits such key rmames as Bezzola, Hofer, Jean Marx, Miss Newstead, 
Painter, Séchelles, to say nothing of Loomis’ valuable Wales and the Arthurian 
Legend. 

MiIsceLLaNgous Notes. Why does the Perceval prologue with. its vivid stress 
on caritas receive only the most casual comment (pp. 61-62)? “High comedy” 
in the tent-maiden scene is recognized only in a note (p. 77): why not also in 
the involved comments about food (p. 14)? Blancheflor is identified with “se- 
duction” (p. 21)! For the loges (p. 31), cf. L. Foulet, Continuations of the Old 
French “Perceval” (ed. Wm. Roach, III?, 167-68). If any identification of the 
Hideous Damsel is possible, Sister Amelia’s with the “False Prophecy of Syna- 
goga” (op. cit., p. 209) is the most reasonable; Kohler has suggested “Fortuna” 
(op. cit., p. 198); yet Fowler finds it “generally agreed” that she is a mes- 
senger from the other world (p. 46). Fowler speaks of “the potential evil be- 
neath the surface of Gauvain’s corteisie”’ (p. 51): Holmes says, far more per- 
ceptively, that “Gawain in every situation displays kindliness and perfect charity 
toward those who affront him; but it is a personal virtue called forth by his 
own will” (op. cit., p. 73). Presumably, Fowler is influenced here by Keller- 


1 Wilhelm Kellermann, Aufbaustil und Weltbild Chrestiens von Troyes im 
Percevalroman (Halle, wg Erich Kohler, Ideal und Wirklichkeit in der 
héfischen Epik (Tibingen, 1 956). 

2 Romania, LXXVI, 1-27; PMLA, LXX, 223-43. 
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mann (“characterisic amorousness of Gawain in his quickly inflamed love- 
frenzy,” p. 128) and Kohler (in Gawain the “repeated kindling of an uncurbed 
driving passion,” p. 183), but what of vv. 5827-29 in the poem itself? 

Epwarp B. Ham 
University of Michigan 


Giacomo Leopardi: Studio Biografico. By Roserto Wis. Helsinki: Societa Neo- 
filologica, Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki, Vol. XXI, 
1959. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


There are few poets who have attracted biographers as much as Giacomo 
Leopardi. His unhappy life, the fascination emanating from his verses and prose, 
his achievements as an intellectual and a scholar whose knowledge has perhaps 
never been equaled, are all parts of the unusual attraction he has exerted upon 
readers and writers. As a result, many are the Leopardi biographies available 
to us—all of them accurate, and at the same time all inaccurate. 

Roberto Wis (who used to sign his name as Roberto Weiss) published the 
first edition of his Giacomo Leopardi: Studio Biografico in 1938 (Milano, 
Tréves), and now he has reprinted it in revised form. His is, therefore, an 
old book, at least to a great extent, already included in the bibliographies of 
many critics from Flora to Sapegno. And it is an extremely diligent piece of 
scholarship. The author has done a great deal of research on his subject, so 
much so that it is immediately evident that almost everything he writes is based 
on firsthand study; in a few cases he even succeeds in unearthing some docu- 
mentation previously unknown. Consequently, Wis’s book will always be con- 
sulted with profit by everyone in need of a handy biography in which to find, 
or check, the external facts of the poet’s life. And its brevity is one of its 
main virtues. 

However, Giacomo Leopardi’s life was almost entirely devoid of external hap- 
penings of note. To write the biography of a man whose complete existence 
rested on the succession of dream and disillusionment, with the consequent medi- 
tation on the vanity of life and the passing of all, is almost an impossible task. 
The biographer who limits himself to the external facts runs the serious risk 
of making very small and poor a man who was indeed extremely rich and truly 
universal. Wis has run this risk, and his diligence, his preoccupation with prov- 
ing everything, with footnoting everything, even the obvious, has not helped 
him avoid the pitfalls inherent in the original conception of his book and in his 
approach to his subject. Thus, when we get to the last page, we are left with a 
sense of disappointment, of frustration ; we feel that the real Leopardi escapes us. 

Some poets and writers, such 2s D’Annunzio or Byron, benefit from biogra- 
phies; others, such as Leopardi or Emily Dickinson, are restricted and often 
belittled by them. This is due to the simple fact that the biographies of those 
in the latter group are in their works. It is impossible to speak of Leopardi and 
of his life without studying and expounding upon his poetry. During his thirty- 
nine years, he quickly passed from the great hopes and illusions of youth to the 
disillusionment and calm equanimity of old age, and in this process he under- 
stood the mainspring of human existence: the unquenchable search for happiness 
and the constant hope of attaining it—until death comes. He transposed his 
ideas into sublime, often cosmic, images, thereby transposing his own inner life 
into the inner life of ali mankind. 

The biographer of Leopardi has to approach his subject from within, not from 
without. And the resulting book might be not a biography in the accepted sense 
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of the word, but rather something very close to a critical and illustrative essay. 
The lack of sufficient stress on the poet’s works—from the Storia dell’ Astrono- 
mia, written when he was fifteen, to the “Tramonto della Luna,” completed 
shortly before death—weakens Wis’s biography. As a matter of fact, Wis, who 
spent so much time collecting documentation, could have written his book even 
without studying Leopardi’s works exhaustively. He mentions the poems and 
what they contain, but does not insist on their deep relationship with the poet's 
life. As for the minor works, he often relates merely the titles; yet these are 
not only helpful, but revealing to the student who is interested in the genesis 
and history of Leopardi’s ideas and feelings. 

Aside from all this, and within its narrow scope, Wis’s biography is accurate. 
The external facts are there, and the author deserves to be trusted. It is in this 
respect that the book must be considered useful as a quick biographical reference 
work. My objection is not to what is in it, but to what is not. On the other 
hand, it is probable that Wis, as his subtitle (“Studio Biografico”) may sug- 
gest, intended to limit himself to certain facts and never to write a true biog- 
raphy of his poet. If this was his intent, however open to question, he has 
carried it out well. 

GrovaNNI CECCHETTI 
Tulane University 


L’Ame celtique de Renan. By René M. GaLanp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, Institut d’Etudes Francaises 
de Yale University, 1959. Pp. 251. 1200 frs. 


This is a study of the Celtic role in Renan. René Galand feels that Renan’s 
concept of the “Celtic soul,” as reflected by La Poésie des races celtiques, is 
erroneous because of “la croyance latente qu'il existe un caractére celtique nette- 
ment déterminé, un type racial dont les traits forment un ensemble cohérent et 
harmonieux.” He feels that Renan idealized the Celts by projecting on them 
traits which he himself had, or desired, in reaction aganist the crass materialism 
of the nineteenth century. But Renan’s understanding of the Celts was, in short, 
“unscientific.” 

Renan certainly has his shortcomings as a logician. Yet Galand exposes him- 
self on exactly the same grounds and for similar reasons. Many of his assump- 
tions are unclear. He never defines race satisfactorily ; indeed, he seems to feel 
that race, at best, is an inexact cultural concept. Yet the fact is that aggregates 
of individuals (races) do evidence certain common attitudes which can be re- 
corded by frequency counts. Galand is embarrassed by the concept of race, and 
certainly much nonsense has been written on the subject. On the other hand, 
Gobineau, among others, devoted his life as an Orientalist and career diplomat 
to the study of race, and his sociological approach is clear even when refuted. 
Nietzsche and Spengler, as philosophers, discuss race with their assumptions 
stated and their semantics fully elaborated. This is precisely what Galand 
neglects. 

Furthermore, we know Celtic culture (which is really what both Renan and 
Galand are discussing) only through its literature. The critic should establish 
what he feels is the relationship of this literature with its cultural ethos—whether 
it reflects it and, if so, to what extent. He may come to no definite conclusions 
—few do—but he should be clear in his approach and in his statements. 

Galand’s semantic usage is also inexact. He attacks Renan, rightly, for por- 
traying “idealism,” “femininity,” “introspection,” as peculiarly Celtic traits. He 
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shows that opposite traits exist. Indeed they do, but to what extent? He does 
not prove that the opposite traits are the rule and Renan’s examples only ex- 
ceptions ; and for the positivist, this is the only way he could have refuted Renan. 
Moreover, Galand seems to understand Celtic concepts in contemporary terms. 
Yet though there may be a Platonic abstraction called “femininity,” for exam- 
ple, we cannot project our understanding, which is peculiar in space and time, 
on Celtic life and expect to duplicate its meaning. 

Such semantic traps are numerous, but Galand never discusses this funda- 
mental problem of language and symbolism. At times, he is even a bit carping. 
He mentions that Renan was not a professional student of Celtic matters, thus 
seeming to imply that his opinions are suspect. This is tantamount to saying 
that a man who is not a professional logician is suspect of not being particularly 
logical. Hence the point is emotional rather than meaningful, or at best re- 
dundant. 

Essentially, Galand refutes Renan by maintaining that “race” is a vague con- 
cept which cannot be meaningfully discussed. Many will share this opinion, for 
it reflects modern embarrassment over racial bigotry. Yet the opposite assump- 
tion may also be made, i.e., that the concept “race” can be formulated and dis- 
cussed, as did Spengler and Nietzsche, each in his own way, and as do modern 
sociologists. 

Renan’s intuitive understanding of Celtic culture must not be discounted. In- 
tuition has an honorable station in modern philosophy, and many would hold 
it, within prescribed limits, as superior to speculative reasoning. I make no such 
claims. But I believe this poetic approach is the kind which Renan brought to 
Celtic culture, and, unlike René Galand, I believe it to be valid as far as it goes. 

Georce Ross Rmce 
Georgia State College 


Middle Ages—Reformation—Volkskunde. Festschrift for Joan G. KuNsTMANN. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, No. 26, 1959. Pp. 224. $6.00, paper ; $7.50, cloth. 


This volume, consisting of twenty articles and supported by more than 160 
subscribers, is a fitting tribute to a great scholar and a great teacher, John 
Kunstmann. Numbered among the contributors here are his friends, colleagues, 
and former students, prominent Germanists and medieval scholars from many 
places near and far. 

The title gives a rough idea of the scope of the material presented. The 
variety of subjects and their manner of treatment, however, are as diverse as 
could ever be imagined. George Jones examines “The Ethos of the Waltharius” 
from a structural standpoint in which the concept of “honor” is held to be crucial. 
Edwin Zeydel reaffirms Ekkehard I.’s authorship of the poem and indicates that 
a new English translation of it is now in order. 

Urban T. Holmes, Jr., points out the importance of numismatics in the dating of 
fabliaux. Carl Bayerschmidt publishes here two tales by Hermann Korner, author 
of the Weltchronik, and gives a short introduction to the position of Korner in 
his period. John Fisher argues that the French versions of the Ancrene Riwle 
were made in England. Robert Linker comments on the relation of Charles 
d’Orleans to the clinical pathology of early troubadour poetry. And John E. 
Keller gives an interesting account of the powers of St. James in Spain from 
the thirteenth through the sixteenth centuries. 
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Three articles which will certainly appear remarkable and significant to a 
wide variety of readers are the following: Eli Sobel’s treatment of “The Tristan 
Romance in Hans Sachs’ Meisterlieder” ; Josef Rysan’s “Mythological Solution 
of Crisis: A Parallel between Luther’s and Hitler’s Germany”; and Fritjof 
Raven's solid analysis of “Aspect as a Prominent Factor in the Survival of the 
Third Weak Conjugation in Old High German.” 

All of the articles included in this volume are notable for their heavy docu- 
mentation, a feature which especially characterizes the work of John Kunstmann, 
so that the various subjects presented and their manner of treatment reflect both 
the work and the man celebrated here. It is indeed a fine thing to be able to 
realize, on one’s sixty-fifth birthday, that a lifetime devoted to serious scholar- 
ship has found such enthusiastic acclaim in the hearts and minds of so many 
devoted followers. 

Carrot E. Reep 
University of Washington 


Die Gebarde in englischen Dichtungen des Mittelalters. Vorgelegt von Herrn 
Levin L. Scuiticxinc am 4. Juli 1958. Von Werner Hasicut. Miinchen: 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 
Abhandlungen, Neue Folge, Heft 46, 1959. Pp. 168. 


The title of this interesting study suggests comparison with Carl Sittl’s learned 
treatise, Die Gebarden der Griechen und Romer (Leipzig, 1890), but the two 
works have, in fact, rather little in common. Sittl’s standard work is an ex- 
haustive account of gestures in classical antiquity. It deals with bodily motions 
intended to convey a meaning to another person and describes them historically 
and critically at length. This is, however, not the only sense in which the Ger- 
man Gebdrde is used. It may signify any physical act, voluntary or involuntary, 
that has a meaning, whether the communication of this meaning is intended or 
not. To speak more precisely, Habicht defines Gebarde as 


all physical motions or positions of the body which have a meaning [and] do 
not serve a practical purpose. In this broad conception are included not only 
motions of bodily members but also laughing and weeping, such expressions of 
the face or physiological symptoms as trembling, turning pale, and blushing. 
The word Gebarde i is not limited to what is seen: sounds, crying out, the timbre 
of the voice, or in a word [all] gestures expressed by sounds are especially im- 
portent anf. in parteuins in CAS Dad ish epic writing. The word includes fur- 
thermore ceremonial acts and signi pe ey [ie., sitting, standing] of 
individuals as well as of groups and 


As he says, he offers no sharply limited definition of Gebdrde, but follows in this 
regard what he believes to be the current practice in literary-historical studies. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he cites Sittl only four times, once (p. 11) 
as authority for the statement that the conventional gestures, especially those 
associated with mourning, go back to classical sources, and once (p. 16) to show 
the contrast between Wiglaf’s calmness in the presence of the dying Beowulf and 
the expression of grief in similar situations characteristic of heroes in classical 
antiquity and the Old French and Middle English romances (and to this subject 
he returns on pp. 94, 134).1 He notes (p. 16, n. 8) that Wiglaf sits beside 


1 Would it have been helpful to cite here or elsewhere Andrea de Jorio, La 
mimica degli antichi nel gestire napoletano (Naples, 1832)? This famous book 
is an effort to trace Neapolitan gestures back to classical times. 
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Beowulf’s shoulder (fepecempa frean eaxlum neah) and compares the similar 
appearance of a marshal before a king (for eaxlum gestod, Beowulf, 358) and 
Hildeburh’s mourning “eame on eaxle” (Beowulf, 1117)—the last of these pas- 
sages has given editors some trouble—and suggests that there may be here a 
gesture conventionally used in mourning. It would probably be more correct to 
associate these ideas with those discussed by Herbert Fischer in “Die eheliche 
Verantwortung und das Schultersymbol,” Antaios. Zeitschrift fiir eine freie 
Welt, I, 186-208. Fischer’s instructive study, which appeared too recently for 
Habicht to consult it, goes far beyond a discussion of gestures connected with 
marriage. 

In general, Habicht does not show much familiarity with studies in the history 
of gestures. These are, to be sure, few in number and widely scattered. For 
example, Bachtold-Staubli’s remarks on crossing the knees would have been 
helpful in interpreting Darius when he pushes a table aside and crosses his 
knees on receiving a threatening message from Alexander.2 Beowulf’s sitting 
on a stone in his final leave-taking (Beowulf, 2417) is “eine konventionelle 
Gebarde betriibter Stimmung” and for a very good reason. As John Meier has 
shown at length,? criminals sat on a stone before their execution. Habicht 
brings a good short note on the gesture of baring the breasts to arouse senti- 
ments of pity (p. 129, n. 27). He also suggests (p. 153) that the Green Knight, 
when stroking his beard, is making “eine typische Zornesgebarde.” This last 
interpretation I should like to see supported by more evidence. These are typical 
examples of Habicht’s treatment of historically interesting and important ges- 
tures. He has not intended to offer a descriptive, historical, and critical study 
of them. This explains his altogether too casual citations of historical studies 
(especially dissertations, which are often not easy to identify) in the bibliograph- 
ical note (p. 7, n. 2). 

Habicht wishes to show such differences in literary styles at various times and 
in various genres, as the contrast of the early heroic literature with few gestures 
and the later romantic literature with relatively many, and to interpret the dif- 
ferences in this regard between English writings and their sources (see, e.g., p. 
90). He notes (p. 63) that the wicked use more gestures than the good in 
Layamon. With the remark, “If in Layamon all gestures associated with love 
are signs of immoral eroticism, they are full of corteisie in a world where love 
is a virtue” (p. 106), he begins a long criticism of Gawain and the Green Knight. 
As is evident, his study throws light from a new angle on Old and Middle Eng- 
lish literature. In a concluding “Nachwort,” he promises (pp. 157-58) a study 
of Chaucer’s gestures and suggests briefly that it will deal with a great variety 
of new themes. I expect it to be both useful and instructive. Habicht’s present 
study is valuable for its interpretation of literary developments and only inci- 
dentally for the historical study of gestures. As I have tried to show, a more 
generous use of historical studies would have enriched his interpretation. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


2See Habicht, p. 61, and Hanns Bachtold-Staubli, “Beine kreuzen, ver- 
eg Handwéorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, I (Berlin, 1927), 
cols ~16. 

8“Der blaue Stein zu Koln,” Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, XL (1930), 29-40, 
and “Alter Rechtsbrauch im Bremischen Kinderlied,” Festschrift sur Vier- 
hundertjahrfeier des Aten Gymnasiums su Bremen, 1528-1928 (Bremen [1928]), 
pp. 219-44, especially pp. 229-33. 
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The Writer in Extremis: Expressionism in Twentieth-Century German Litera- 
ture. By Water H. Soxer. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 
vi + 251. $5.00. 


To assert that this is the best study of literary expressionism to appear in the 
last thirty-four years does not seem to be so very bold if one considers that only 
half a dozen such attempts have been undertaken ; but in view of the magnitude 
and the complexity of the phenomenon that is expressionism, it is a tribute of 
unusual significance. This book is more comprehensive, more 2trating, and 
more readable than all its predecessors, Soergel alone excepted. Walter Sokel 
charts a sure and safe course through the perilous seas of expressionism; he 
knows the many currents and crosscurrents of themes and attitudes, and he 
skillfully takes into account the winds of criticism. He states his aims clearly: 


to come to an understanding of Expressionism through an understanding of 
some of the philosophical assumptions underlying the practice of modern curt 
and literature; the social situation in which these assumptions were first formu- 
lated; the primary formal tendency of Expressionism in relation to other mod- 
ernist tendencies ; and, above all, the social-personal problems or the “existential 
situation” of the Expressionists. 


The two essential and contradictory aims of expressionism, “a revolution of 
poetic form and vision, and a reformation of human life” (p. 227), predispose 
a natural division into two parts: “The New Form” and “The New Man.” 
Sokel’s appositely chosen chapter headings will serve to indicate his procedure. 
Under “The New Form” he analyzes “Pure Form and Pure Formlessness,” 
“Music and Existence,” “Poeta Dolorosus,” “The Thorn of Socrates” (i.e., the 
intellect as both a wound and a heroic fraud), and “The Impotence of the Heart” 
(the artist’s self-hatred, culminating in the suicide of art). “The New Man” 
includes chapters on “Anti-Zarathustra,” “The Revolt” (i.e., the intellectual’s 
Wandlung from self-abasement to human dignity; the way to the community), 
and “The Recoil” (from the activist euphoria). A concise epilogue, “The Part- 
ing of the Ways,” points out the three diverging routes of a number of expres- 
sionists: those who “decisively accepted an objective communal reality which, 
while it caused them to repudiate and utterly forsake formal experiment, brought 
them in return a spiritual shelter, a vast public, and material or social success” 
(Werfel, Becher, Johst) ; those who “refused to compromise the ideal of ‘the 
new man’ [and] achieved neither personal nor aesthetic success” (Toller and 
Unruh) ; and those who 


had never concerned themselves with hope for “the new man,” but had developed 
new forms in which to express their despair. The poetry of Heym, Trakl, 
Stramm, and Benn, and the prose of Kafka, form that aspect of Expressionism 
which is alive and relevant today [and, a footnote adds, Kaiser’s post-expres- 
sionist drama]. 

Walter Sokel characterizes lucidly the social, aesthetic, and philosophical 
background; he calls to attention repeatedly the influence of a contrariety of 
writers (Whitman, Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Strindberg, Rimbaud) ; and he relates 
not only the obvious link of the subjective, vitalist-romantic element to tradi- 
tion, but also the antisubjective, antiromantic “ethos of limitation” of late expres- 
sionism to the Goethean ethos of renunciation. He is a discreet guide through 
the maze of “isms”: subjectivism, symbolism, modernism, existentialism, sur- 
realism, abstractionism, cubism, dadaism, activism, vitalism, nihilism, and is 
even almost convincing of the need for a new one, communionism. 

The excellence of this study might most easily be communicated by citing a 
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few of the many trenchant, pithy formulations, each one developing from care- 
ful argumentation and documentation. 


But whereas Rimbaud, the Surrealists, and Expressionists like Trakl, Heym, 
and Kafka emphasize the image or dreamlike scene as the building stone of their 
compositions, Mallarmé, Valery, T. S. Eliot, Benn, and the Expressionists of 
the Sturm circle make the single word (in Benn’s case a noun like “Ithaca,” for 
example), and the universe of associations buried in its sound effects and mul- 
tiple meanings, the basic unit of their “magic.” (p. 92) 

Referring to the contemporaneity of the genesis of expressionism and exis- 
tentialism and to Kornfeld’s contrasting of “psychological” and “souled” man, 
Sokel observes: “Martin Heidegger’s Being and Time of 1927 is in many ways 
a tremendous elaboration of Kornfeld’s Expressionist thesis” (p. 52). The 
characters in the dramas of Wedekind, Sternheim, and Kaiser, though each is 
isolated, are united “by a language never heard in actual life and yet remark- 
ably expressive of the alienation, confusion, and hysteria characteristic of mod- 
ern life” (p. 63). “Sorge’s conversion constitutes a mystic-religious parallel to 
Heinrich Mann’s conversion from romantic aestheticism to social democracy” 
(p. 156). “Even as the metaphor describing Samsa’s existence becomes his 
existence, the colors of Expressionist paintings absorb the bodies to which they 
are attached” (p. 49). “Kafka’s stories are extended metaphors; Kaiser’s 
dramas are extended aphorisms” (p. 107). Sokel’s cogent treatment of Benn 
and Kafka should dispel finally whatever reservations still persist about classi- 
fying them as expressionists. 

The method applied here, primarily social and cultural, yields valuable re- 
sults in regard to problems of form, themes, and attitudes, but despite the careful 
fitting of parts, it leaves the artist himself dismembered. This is particularly so 
with Toller and Werfel, for the uninitiated reader mug¥ .ssemble the whole 
artist from a number of parts scattered in several chapters. Furthermore, it is 
a fault of this method that no whole man—and there were many completely 
fascinating and problematical personalities who composed the movement—ever 
really comes to life. This reader was disappointed that Barlach’s dramas were 
not considered, that more attention was not given to Hiller (the salient exchange 
with Werfel in Tatiger Geist is not mentioned), or to Hesse (Klingsors letster 
Sommer), or to Rilke (the Elegies). It is surprising that Kokoschka, Reinhart 
Goering, and Hauptmann are forgotten. A close reading uncovered only three 
errata: p. 15, “billiant”; and in footnotes on p. 160, “Abenschluss” and p. 215, 
“Gotsch.” The phrasing of occasional sentences might have been more cautious: 
for example, to say that Werfel eliminated all traces of expressionist form from 
his mature works (p. 230) is to close at least one eye to certain features of 
Jacobowsky wnd der Oberst and Der Stern der Ungeborenen. Marinetti’s mani- 
festo (p. 1) appeared in 1909. 

A final tribute to this study is the announcement of a German edition. 


. WwW 
Brown University Kart S EIMAR 


Nineteenth Century German Tales. Edited by ANGEL Fiores. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday Anchor Books A 184, 1959. Pp. vi + 390. $1.25. 


This anthology is made up of seven new translations by various hands. Two 
of the selections are especially welcome. Salinger’s rendering of Stifter’s Brigitta 
makes available to the English reader a second important work by the author 
of Rock Crystal, and Mary Hottinger’s version of The Black Spider at last en- 
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ables him to become acquainted with Jeremias Gotthelf's prose. A highly suc- 
cessful recent translation of Morike’s Mozart on His Way to Prague went out 
of print soon after publication. The inclusion of that masterpiece in the present 
collection is, therefore, no mere duplication of labor. Kleist is represented by 
Michael Kohlhaas and Keller by Meret, plausible choices to be sure, and Jean 
Paul’s Schoolmaster Wutz, that perennial favorite of anthologists, has once 
more been accorded space. 

In my opinion, E. T. A. Hoffmann’s The Mines at Falun does not exhibit that 
author at his best; The Golden Pot, Little Zack, or Chevalier Gluck would have 
been more adequate illustrations of his achievement. The quality of the trans- 
lations, however, is uniformly high. The appendix ~ontains brief biographical 
sketches and bibliographical references to critical literature in English. 
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